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The Causes of Physical Degeneracy. 

Whether the human race is degenerating, 
and, if so, by what causes, are questions of 
much speculative interest to scientific think¬ 
ers, and of much practical interest to each 
father and mother in the community. The 
subject is complicated by many conditions. 
Physical health and vigor, and mental 
strength and power, are to a great degree a 
matter of hereditary transmission, over which 
the individual has no control. Yet, taking 
our natures as they are, we can renovate, re- 
invigorate, and advance them by attentive 
study of and conformity to the laws upon 
which health and vigor are based. I propose 
in the present article briefly to glance at the 
chief physical agencies—air, exercise, cloth¬ 
ing, food, and rest—and at some of the men¬ 
tal and moral influences, by the bad or good 
employment of which the physical stock is 
deteriorated or improved. 

Air .— Probably the inhabitants of the 
globe generally were never so thoroughly 
sheltered as at present. The house keeps off 
rain, dew, and the moistures from evapora¬ 
tion—certainly very desirable—but it also to 
a greater or less degree modifies the ternpera¬ 
tine and the quality of the air that we 
breathe. 

Theoretically, air is admitted to be an 
agent conducive to life; practically, it is al¬ 
most utterly disregarded. The necessity of 
breathing is recognized, and we have various 
formulated sayings implying that to stop 
breathing is to stop living. But, practically, 
the world is trying to see how little air can 
be actually used — and, with some, this is al¬ 
most their only economy — and next, to see 
how poor a quality of air can sustain their 
life. 

One-half of the civilized race— i. e ., all the 
women, and some men—so dress themselves 
that by no possibility can they take a full 
breath. As the lungs are never fully inflated, 


their capability of expansion is gradually 
lessened. The result is, a contraction and 
diminution in the size of the chest, a want of 
roundness and fullness, and both men and 
women are “ flat-chested,” round-shouldered, 
and “ sunken-in.” The eye will recognize 
this, and measurement will add certainty to 
j udgment. 

Take the men of New York to-day, and 
not one in five hundred can make a differ¬ 
ence in the dimensions of the chest, from a 
full inspiration to a complete expiration, of 
five inches, measured at the nipple. Nor will 
the majority show an expansive capacity of 
even three inches. With the women it is still 
less ; probably never since extreme childhood 
-for romping days end early now—have 
they been capable of taking a full breath in 
the daytime, the nearest approach to it being 
effected, not by the expansion of the chest, 
but bv the action of the abdominal muscles 
and the downward withdrawal of the dia¬ 
phragm. 

Nor is this stated as a matter of simple 
curiosity; it has a practical and most impor¬ 
tant bearing on the subject under considera¬ 
tion. Supposing that the blood is sufficiently 
aerated without the use of the full capacity 
of the lungs, say by an increased number oi 
respirations-—-are not the necessities of nature 
thus adequately supplied, and consequently 
no injury done i 

By no means, as every housewife’s experi¬ 
ence will abundantly illustrate. In the quiet 
and secluded angles and nooks, gather the 
lint and dust of the whole apartment. In 
the corners and recesses of a hospital-ward, 
gather the miasm and the pestilence. In the 
unused portions of machinery do we find the 
rust and tarnish, and the mildew blasts the 
quiet and the still parts of all nature. In 
the same way. in those portions of the lungs, 
every minute extremity and division of which 
is a reticulated net-work of fiber's, and ves¬ 
sels, and tubes, through which, at every ex¬ 
piration and subsequent inspiration, there 
should be an unceasing ebb and flow, with 
new elements constantly adding, and effete 
material perpetually renovating, yet, by rea¬ 
son of mechanical impossibility, there gather 
the results of this stagnation, the crassness 
of the blood, and those discordant elements 
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which, had they not been allowed to accumu¬ 
late in these undusted retreats, would have 
continued in the circuit of the blood, till 
they had arrived, in due course, at some of 
the great glandular strainers and purifying 
alembics of the system, where they wotild 
have been duly eliminated and discharged. 
These localities are the nuclei of disease, and 
here are deposited the tubercle and the germs 
of death. 

This is the result of disuse—the farmer’s 
neglected spot, the receptacle of odds and 
ends, never ploughed nor cared for, where 
weeds run riot, and whence every light¬ 
winged breeze wafts the myriad progeny of 
evil all over the adjoining fields. 

How aggravated is this condition when 
the air, too, is deteriorated, full of miasm and 
pestilence ! See the air of the swampy, un¬ 
drained country, laden with agues and typhus, 
or the city atmosphere, shut in from sun and 
breeze, respired over and over again by the 
healthy and the sickly, by animals of every 
description, full of the dust of every produc¬ 
tion of the world, with the fumes of every 
volatile liquid and deJeterious gas ! 

When we contrast this single vital element 
as it enters into the life of the modern man, 
compared with its free use by the men of the 
past, who are reported to have lived to a 
great age in health and comparative vigor, 
does there not seem to be almost reason 
enough for it in this fact alone ? 

The Greeks, like all Eastern nations, lived 
in the open air. The patriarchs of the Bible 
lived in tents. Even those of later date, who 
lived in the small cities of former days, occu¬ 
pied no tightly-glazed, windowed apartments, 
but slept a great part of the time on the un¬ 
bedewed roofs of their houses, covered only 
by the radiance of the gentle moon and the 
twinkling stars. 

In those days the heat came from the vigor 
of the system, and exercise at some useful 
employment, while wide-mouthed, gaping 
chimneys, consuming huge logs of timber, 
carried away, on their upward draught (with 
most of the heat indeed), the air wasted by 
respiration. 

Nor was pure air a royal prerogative; 
for, down to quite recent times, these im¬ 
mense chimneys were the gates to health to 
our own ancestors, and we ourselves learned 
somewhat of our early astronomy by gazing 
at the stars through these huge telescopes, 
thickly hung around with the flitches of ba¬ 
con and fat hams quietly absorbing the pyro¬ 
ligneous acids from the consuming logs of oak 
and walnut burning below. 

Contrast those long winter nights in rooms 
through whose open cracks the wintry blast 


not unfrequently blew out the candle by 
whose dim light we groped our shivering way 
to bed; contrast them with the air we 
breathe, heated by the unceasing furnace, 
poisoned by ever-present tobacco-smoke, and 
at the best loaded with the impurities of a 
city, and passing on its course from house to 
house, constantly becoming more and more 
i impure. 

Exercise .—The Greeks made exercise a 
part of education, and the athlete, if not also 
a philosopher and poet, or a tragedian and 
orator, was at least esteemed as highly by 
the community. Exercise was a part of 
every one’s life, a business, a pleasure, and a 
necessity. 

Till quite recent days, there were no lazy 
people, no gentlemen, none inactive. War 
and its martial exercises, labor and its at¬ 
tendant fatigues of the body, the chase and 
its toils, housewifery, the fabrication by hand 
of all the necessities of life—these healthy 
exercises have been done away with by ex¬ 
cessive wealth, the fashion of indolence, and 
steam appliances. Work being now de¬ 
nounced by fashion, and delegated to ser¬ 
vants, the women of the country have no 
severer toil than playing the piano and danc¬ 
ing, with an occasional saunter in the street 
on a very fine day. Consequently, the lan¬ 
guid blood flows through unBtimulated veins, 
resembling the stagnant, slime-covered w~aters 
of an undisturbed canal. 

The city man, if very vigorous, priding 
himself upon his powers, walks down to his 
business from 8 to 10 a. m., and occasionally 
back again, in a gentlemanly manner, which 
means not fast enough to he ungraceful, or to 
moisten his shirt-collar. During the interval 
between these periods, he sits or stands at a 
desk or behind a counter. If there is a box 
to be opened, a bale of goods to he sent aloft, 
or put into a cart, he calls the porter. Pos¬ 
sibly he takes a half-hour turn with some In¬ 
dian clubs or dumb-bells, in the house, and, 
of course, where fresh air is tabooed. If he 
has means, he gets a trotter in a motionless 
buggy, and over a level road he walks six 
miles, and then trots fast two miles in great 
excitement, using his arms and possibly his 
lungs with some vigor. This is the exercise 
of the modem athlete, philosopher, and busi¬ 
ness man. 

Clothing .—It undoubtedly originated from 
the exigencies of climate ; it was a shelter 
from the burning sun and a protection from 
cold and wet. By degrees, this original de¬ 
sign became forgotten, and fashion, driving 
out both original necessity and created mod¬ 
esty, usurped the control of dress, and, like 
most conquerors, has endeavored to eradicate 
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every possible trace of its original design. 
Health, and comfort, and life are disregarded 
as much as possible. The young child is so 
dressed as to expose its dimpled arms and its 
sweet amplitude of neck, and sent to walk, 
no matter how chill and blustering the 
weather, with its plump legs unstockinged 
and bare. 

Food . — If we look at the entire population 
of the inhabitable globe, in the different cent¬ 
uries, we can, with each succeeding age, note 
an alimentary improvement. We see now 
few famines bearing wide-spread destruction 
in their path. The intercourse of nations, 
the sympathy of a recognized common hu¬ 
manity, the spirit of trade and commerce, 
the rapid communication by telegraph, and 
the power of applied steam, have united to 
prevent the possibility of a great national 
famine in the future. The world now feeds 
the world, and a dearth in one locality is 
supplied by the affluence of another. 

The continual opening of new territories 
of immense extent, and seemingly inexhaust¬ 
ible richness, and most of all the frequent 
discovery of new grains, roots, and fruits, 
and the development and improvement of 
the old, seem to insure the world for the fut¬ 
ure against local destitution and suffering of 
this nature. More than any one thing else, 
the discovery of the potato has effected this 
end ; while the introduction of Indian com 
and the utilization of the animal life that 
roam over the immense prairies of America, 
in both a wild and domesticated state, add a 
large quota to the alimentation of the world, 
and have raised the physical stamina of hu¬ 
manity. 

But while it is acknowledged that the race 
down to its lowest strata of humanity is im¬ 
proved and improving, the same statement is 
not true respecting the higher classes. While 
the average stamina is greater, theirs is un¬ 
questionably deteriorated. 

We have already shown the injurious re¬ 
sults which wealth brings, in depriving the 
rich of exercise, by taking away its main¬ 
spring, in substituting fashion for necessity ; 
it exerts a far more deleterious influence 
when it ministers to the appetites. 

There is a wealth of wisdom in the remark 
of Abernethy to the rich dyspeptic, the ex¬ 
tent of which he probably never dreamed 
of himself when he uttered it: “ Live on a 
shilling a day, and earn it.” I 

This sentence, translated into the language 
of the present, in New York, would be to 
each individual, “ Earn a dollar a dav and 
feed youraelf with that alone.” This would 
approximate to living healthily—as did our 
forefathers—though it is impossible for a 


man of ordinary means to feed himself health¬ 
ily in New York, because bread is a prime 
necessity. The greater part of the Hour 
which comes to the market is but little differ¬ 
ent from pure starch, so thoroughly is it 
bolted by the miller, so thorough-bred (no 
play on the words) is the grain itself. The 
wheat itself has suffered in its nutritious 
qualities by the extreme care taken in its 
cultivation. The canary-bird fancier, in his 
zeal to raise high-colored birds by interbreed¬ 
ing, obtains his buttercup-yellow, but at the 
cost of a very scanty plumage. The stock- 
raiser gets his thorough bred horse w ith his 
thin neck, small head, diminutive ears, grey¬ 
hound legs, and peculiar barrel, but with 
them a high nervous organization and uncer¬ 
tain temper, that make the animal impracti¬ 
cable for the ordinary pursuits of life. The 
same state of things is seen in the w’heat of 
the country, wffffch, having first nearly ex¬ 
hausted the unfertilized soil, finishes by be¬ 
ing itself exhausted of the nutritious phos¬ 
phates and nitrogenous elements so necessary 
for the bone and nervous tissues of the hu¬ 
man frame. This is very important, especially 
for the young, a great portion of w hose ali¬ 
mentation comes from bread. Add to this 
deprivation of essential elements, the substi¬ 
tution of starchy substances capable of but 
imperfect assimilation by any stomach, espe¬ 
cially that of a young child, and w’e have an 
important source of animal imperfection and 
debility. 

We find like cause of degeneration if w’e 
look at another leading source of the life of 
children — milk. Dr. Nathan Allen, in his 
recent elaborate article (“ Physical Degenera¬ 
tion,” Journal of Psychological Medicine , 
October , 1870 ), says that American women 
are to a great extent incapable of nursing 
their children, and that they necessarily re¬ 
sort to the bottle and cows’ milk. How bad 
is this substitute, very few' have even sur¬ 
mised. We know* there is no exaggeration 
of the ill results from the use of the so-called 
swill-milk, which, in greater or less quanti¬ 
ties, furnishes the chief supply of • all our 
large cities and towns. The present w’riter 
made the initial observations on swill-milk, 
in New York, and his report to the Academy 
of Medicine w T as the basis of the subsequent 
general interest in the subject. This milk is 
deleterious, because new r principles are intro¬ 
duced into the milk, and the normal ones 
distorted and rendered almost nugatory. 

But, setting this matter aside, let us look 
at the healthy milk of the whole country, 
and perhaps of the world. What is it 1 

When a woman, in the vigor of health, 
while nursing her own child at the breast, 
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becomes again pregnant, her first knowledge 
of and attention to this fact frequently arise 
from the effect of her milk upon her nursing 
babe. Sometimes the child grows meager, 
pallid, is evidently not thriving; occasionally 
has spasms from apparent indigestion; at 
others, it is often nauseated, and ejects the 
curdled milk, with or without accompanying 
diarrhoea. The child is withdrawn from the 
breast, proper food is substituted, and a man¬ 
ifest improvement commences immediately. 

There is a similar cause for a depraved 
condition in all the milk of the country. No 
sooner is the calf taken from the dam—say, 
when six weeks old—than she is again im¬ 
pregnated. In the ordinary course of nat¬ 
ure, her milk would “dry up” on the occur¬ 
rence of this event; but she is regularly 
milked twice a day, and thus it happens that 
all the milk upon which our children are 
raised has been first deprived of its essential 
ingredients to nourish the next year’s calf. 

If any one questions the effect of this 
double attempt at nutrition, let him compare 
the milk in ordinary use with that of a “ far¬ 
row” cow. The latter is small in quantity, 
thick, redundant in cream, dark in color, of 
a very high flavor, so as to render it quite 
unpalatable. This is the milk destined to 
strengthen the bones and invigorate the 
energies of the young offspring. It is such 
milk as this, undrained of its essential ele¬ 
ments, that the child demands front its 
mother. It asks for bread, and you give it 
starch. It asks for milk, and you give it— 
wliat i 

In the lack of the natural maternal nutri¬ 
ment, as alleged by Nathan Allen and other 
eminent writers on this and kindred topics, 
does not the general use of this deteriorated 
cows’ milk for so many years, as a substitute 
or as a supplement to supply this general de¬ 
ficiency, point to one among the many causes 
of physical deterioration 1 

If any evidence is wanted to show the im¬ 
perfect nutrition of the better classes, it may 
be found in the frequency of dyspepsia, 
scrofulous diseases, and deaths from diseases 
of exhaustion and debility, as contrasted 
with the general vigor, capacity for prolonged 
exertion, digestion of immense dinners, exces¬ 
sive drinking, and general deaths from inflam¬ 
mations, plethora, apoplexies, congestions, 
gout, and the like, which were the main 
causes of the death of our forefathers. 

If it is also noticeable that the mean of 
life is now shorter than formerly—as we 
think it is—then it is deducible that, among 
other causes, imperfect nutrition holds a 
prominent place. 

Now, when we compare the diet of the 


past with the present, we find to-day eviden¬ 
ces of a delicate and finical appetite, and an 
enfeebled digestion. The name of the “ roast- 
beef of old England” lives almost but in 
name; for the degenerate Britons and allies 
seek for the kickshaws, spiced entremets , and 
flavorous nothings, of still more degenerate 
nationalities. The vigorous appetites are 
wanting, and, possibly, the debile gastric 
juice, arising from a lack of physical exertion 
and an excess of mental stimulus, may be the 
active cause of the general physical deteriora¬ 
tion so markedly present throughout the civ¬ 
ilized world. 

Rest —Perhaps it may be true that all nat¬ 
ure requires rest. This is remarkably evi¬ 
dent in most, if not all, forms of vegetable 
and animal life. Plants have their alternate 
periods of growth and apparent rest. Ani¬ 
mals have their periods of activity and re¬ 
pose. The muscle cannot keep up its con¬ 
tinued contraction; and the body, wearied 
bypersistent toil or action, however light or 
pleasing, sooner or later demands rest, and 
the entire muscular system gives itself up to 
repose, with the exception of the continuous 
breathing and the persistent beating of the 
heart. So far as we can judge, the action of 
the brain must also have its period of quies¬ 
cence, with complete abnegation of its won¬ 
drous voluntary and involuntary activities. 

The laboring-man, fatigued by the weari¬ 
some hod, takes his nooning in any sequest¬ 
ered spot; but his inactive brain requires 
not sleep to refresh it, for no task has been 
imposed upon it, and he needs but to rest 
his limbs in the pleasant shade. A too pro¬ 
longed exertion is followed by muscular ir¬ 
regularities, cramps, exhaustion, and rheu¬ 
matic incapacities, effects disagreeable enough, 
but generally of temporary duration, and 
with little or no permanent effect on the gen¬ 
eral constitution or on succeeding genera¬ 
tions.— A. K . Gardner , M. 1). 


Foreign Incrustations on the 
Teeth—Tartar. 

D. C. HAWXUIRST. 

Though the face be beautiful beyond the 
telling, all may be spoiled by a bad set of 
teeth. We turn in disgust from the sweetest 
face, if the lips unveil a dental arch broken 
by decay, discolored, incrusted with tartar, or 
emitting foul odors. We can endure large 
teeth, small teeth, prominent teeth, or irreg¬ 
ular teeth, if only they are bright and clean 
and sweet. Among all the causes that render 
teeth offensive, there is none that is more 
potent than the incrustations known as stone 
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tartar. I purpose, therefore, in this essay to 
answer some of the most common inquiries 
concerning this prevalent enemy to a sweet 
and healthy mouth. 

Ia not tartar on the necks of the teeth per¬ 
fectly harmless ? No ; through it much inju¬ 
ry may come to the mouth and to the general 
system. Tartarous accumulations on the 
teeth lead a whole train of evils which insid¬ 
iously destroy the tissues of the mouth and 
loosen the teeth. 

Tartar does not cause as severe pain as the 
toothache, or as much soreness as a dental 
abscess; perhaps it does not taint the breath 
with so rank a disgust as that which arises 
from a decaying cavity ; and yet the annoy¬ 
ance from its several kinds of irritation is 
greater than that from either of the above- 
mentioned causes taken separately. 

Does tartar decay the teeth ? No. Almost 
daily observation for years has convinced 
me that tartar docs not directly injure the 
teeth. Those parts on which the deposit 
takes place are not affected unfavorably by it 
Tartar is an inert substance and could have 
no chemical influence to decompose a body so 
dense as the enamel or dentine, or indeed any 
substance whatever. All writers on the sub¬ 
ject say that tartar cannot injure the sub¬ 
stance of the tooth. 

If tartar does not injure the teeth , what 
harm does it do ? It destroys the soft and 
hard parts that “hold the teeth in place. If 
there is a coating of tartar on the necks of 
the teeth, the gums gradually become red at 
their edges, puffed up with stagnant blood, 
and swollen from inflammation. This inflam¬ 
mation results in their destruction. They 
recede, and the teeth gradually lose their con¬ 
nection with the parts that nourish and sup¬ 
port them. 

Between the first deposit of tartar and the 
final accomplishment of this res\dt, many 
years may elapse.* But if nothing be done 
to check the progress of morbid action, great 
harm must surely come to the sockets of the 
teeth and to the gums. And the end of this 
will be the loss of the teeth without their de¬ 
struction. 

Depositing on the neck of the tooth and 
using this as its basis of support, the tartar¬ 
ous incrustation creeps by slow degrees under 
the gums, and insidiously works its way to¬ 
ward the deeper portions of the root, until, in 
extreme cases, the sound tooth becomes loose 
and may even be lifted from its socket by the 
fingers. The tartar has cut it loose from the 
jaw. 

How long will tartar remain on the teeth 
before it loosens them ? Sometimes but a few 
years! Sometimes half a lifetime ! It is 


common for people to have this incrustation 
removed in flakes and scales, at intervals of 
one or two years. This retards progress 
toward the final result. Daily cleansing, so 
thoroughly performed that no tartar can ac¬ 
cumulate, would be better. Thus the slight 
film of tartar which is 6very day deposited 
would be earned off by the brush before it 
had assumed its flinty condition. 

Is it possible to prevent the deposit <f tartar ? 
No. This substance may, however, be en¬ 
tirely removed by cleansing agents before it 
has become hardened by age. All tartar is 
soft and cheesy when it is first deposited. 
At this time, it should disappear beneath the 
searching friction of tooth brush and powder. 
Many people brush their teeth regularly and 
thoroughly, and yet, as months and years 
pass on, new accumlations of tartar appear. 
In all such cases it will be found that the ex¬ 
act point of deposit has been defended in 
some way from the action of the brush. 
Perhaps the gum was prominent and the 
brush only pressed the soft deposit under it 
a little, without removing it and polishing 
the surface of the enamel as it should do. 
Through much careful scrutiny of the teeth 
and patient labor with brush end powder and 
polishing materials, silk, and whatever else is 
required, the teeth may be kept free from tar¬ 
tar. 

Do general or constitutional conditions of 
the system modify the production of tartar? 
Yes. In certain kinds of dyspepsia, tartar 
is formed very rapidly on the necks of the 
teeth. Other morbid states, favorable to the 
formation of tartar, might be mentioned. 

In general, the most perfect health and the 
most correct habits of life will furnish such 
safeguards against it as are possible. Among 
other precautions, the use of soft water is 
recommended. It is said that cutting off the 
supply of crude mineral salts lessens the 
amount of their accumulation on the teeth. 
The formation of flakes of mineral matter on 
a tea kettle bottom and the accumulation of 
tartar on the teeth have much in them that 
is analagous. In both cases the first deposit 
is soft and may be brushed or washed away. 
If suflicient attention were given, the dentist 
would seldom be called upon for the removal 
of tartar. 

Very well do I know how rash, how unbe¬ 
lievable, such a statement may seem to one 
who has made lavish expenditure of time and 
effort without success—to one who finds the 
tartar coming in spite of brushes, silk, and 
the toothpick. In such cases, it will be 
found that the precise point at which tartar 
makes its appearance has not been polished 
clean every day. 
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And now let me urge you not to be afraid 
of powder. Thorough friction with powder 
and brush cannot injure or wear the teeth as 
much in half a century as unclean ness may 
in one year. Try now and forever to have a 
clean mouth and a sweet breath. 


Thoughts Concerning Wine. 

BY ELD. J. X. ANDREWS. 

I have never valued the Health Re¬ 
former at any time as since coming to this 
country. It is certainly filled with excellent 
matter, as it has l>een wont ever to be, but I 
am impressed with the importance of its 
teaching, here as never elsewhere. My hands 
are move than full of other duties that imper¬ 
atively demand immediate attention, and this 
lias seemed to make it impossible to write for 
the Health Reformer ; but I think some of 
these things must be put off a little. I hope 
the friends of this noble reform in America 
will not become indifferent to it. There is 
•everything in America to make it possible, 
and even convenient, to observe the principles 
of this reform. In this country this is far 
from being tke case. I cannot better illus¬ 
trate the state of feeling upon this subject 
than by the words of a heathen to a mission¬ 
ary, The missionary had spoken at length 
concerning the character of the true God, and 
urged his Ileal-el's to accept him in the place 
of the false gods which they worshiped. 
When he paused, one of them replied in sub¬ 
stance, thus : “ Very likely your God is the 
best one for your country; but our gods are 
the best for us.” So people feel in this coun¬ 
try with respect to health reform. 

My food is bread, fruit, and vegetables, and 
very little else. Were it possible to have 
graham bread, I should be thankful, but in a 
long time I have seen none of it. The uni¬ 
versal bread of this country is baker’s bread, 
which I think has at least the merit of being 
free from saleratus, as it is almost always a 
little sour. I still highly approve and strictly 
follow the twc-meal system, though custom 
here more than doubles this number. I hope 
in time to see some changes in the matter of 
food, ventilation, <kc,; but I confess that the 
strong regal'd of the people for their wine, and 
the free use which they make of it, gives me 
very great pain, and I can hardly wait to see 
a change. 

When I see how many times a day people 
here take food, I can believe that the condi¬ 
tion of their stomachs may make them think 
that, like Timothy, they need “ a little wine.” 
JBut when they ate invited to relieve their 


stomachs by omitting one or two of these 
daily meals, they think this quite impossible. 
They can barely get along now with all these 
meals, and with the free use of wine, and 
what would they do with a less number and 
no wine ] To them a change seems impossi¬ 
ble, and they cannot entertain the thought of 
it. I fear, however, that the strong appetite 
for wine has more to do with the case than 
they have ever thought it to have. But if it 
has become a necessity for these middle-aged 
and old people, it certainly is not such for 
their children. And yet it is freely given to 
those that are but a few months old. And 
all this when the parents see many drunkards 
in the streets who were trained up to their 
degradation by those who gave them the cup 
in their early childhood. When I have seen 
a boy so drunk that he could only cross and 
recross the street in his vain effort to advance, 
sometimes gaining three or four feet in a 
tack, and sometimes losing as much, and 
barely able to keep his feet, it has seemed to 
me that if the most earnest appeals would not 
cause parents to take alarm, at least for their 
children, so sad a spectacle surely would move 
them. But 1 do not find that these sights 
cause any special anxiety. 

1 did not come to Europe with any preju¬ 
dice against wha* is called pure wine. I had 
so often read of its beneficial effects, and of 
the freedom from drunkenness which exists 
in those countries where pure wine is freely 
drank, that I thought perhaps the moderate 
use of it might not be evil. As it was kindly 
offered me, I drank a little nearly every day 
for a week or more. In the meantime I was 
surprised to find many drunkards, especially 
parties of drunken young men in the streets. 
When I heard their drunken songs late at 
night, I asked what that meant, and was told 
that they were only some drunken men. But 
what have they been drinking 1 Oh, they have 
taken too much wine. But will this pure 
wine make men drunk in that manner 1 Yes, 
if you take too much. Yery well, then a lit¬ 
tle is too much for me. 

I do not yet understand all that the Bible 
says upon the subject of wine. In America, 
I never found it necessary to thoroughly 
study the subject, and here it seems to be im¬ 
possible to find the time. But whenever I 
can spare a few moments from other duties, 
I read and ponder the things recorded in the 
Scriptures concerning wine. Perhaps I will 
hereafter say something concerning my con¬ 
clusions. 

The only blot in Noah’s history ls that once 
he was intoxicated, or, in plain English, “he 
got drunk.” The record shows him to have 
been a man of integrity, piety, and virtue, in 
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the most eminent sense, and certainly a man 
of very great force of character, and of re¬ 
markable talents. But this most excellent 
man played the fool once; and it was through 
wine that he erred. “ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” We can¬ 
not l>e the equals of Noah in piety, nor in 
natural talents. If the use of pure wine was 
dangerous even in the hands of such a man, 
is it a safe thing to be freely and carelessly 
handled by us! The use of wine by Noah is 
the first thing on record concerning it. But 
certainly the ninth chapter of Genesis should 
warn mankind respecting this dangerous 
mocker. 

It is remarkable that Lot, who, like Noah, 
was spared when all others were destroyed, 
and who is spoken of in the New Testament 
as a “just man,” fell into the same sin as 
Noah. To his shame it must be said that he 
too drank wine until he was intoxicated and 
in this state left tp still greater evil. If Noah, 
the man who “ was perfect in his generations,” 
and Lot, “that just man,” had not lastfd the 
first draught of wine, their lives would have 
been preserved from a blot which has at¬ 
tached itself to their names even till this day. 
What was not safe for them, is certainly not 
.safe for us. 

There may be some kinds of wine that are 
harmless. Certainly that which Noah and 
Lot drank was not of that kind. Pharaoh’s 
butler speaks of pressing the grapes into the 
cup and giving this to the king. Gen. 40:11. 
The use of such wine cannot injure men. 
But the wise man speaks of a different kind 
when he says : “ Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth his color in the 
cup, when it moveth itself aright. At the 
last, it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder.” Prov. 23 : 31, 32. In the verses 
which next precede these, he says : “ Who 
hath woe? who hath Borrow'? who hath con¬ 
tentions ! who hath babbling ? who hath 
wounds without cause 1 who hath redness of 
eyes ? They that* tarry long at the wine; 
they that go to seek mixed wine.” Verses 
29, 30. Here Solomon speaks of wine that 
has power to intoxicate. His reference to 
the wretchedness of the drunkard is most ex¬ 
pressive. Now what is his instruction to us ? 
Does he say, “ Here you see the evil of ex¬ 
cess ” 1 Does he caution us to drink with 
moderation, and to leave off before we have 
lost our reason ? Does he say, “ A little does 
a man good, and it is only the excess that in¬ 
jures” ? He is as far from speaking thus as 
it was possible that he could be. It was not 
enough for him to forbid even the first taste 
of the wine; he knew that the danger began 
earlier than this, even with the sight of the 


eyes. So he says, “ Look not thou upon the 
wine when it is red,” etc. This is emphasiz¬ 
ing total abstinence in the strongest manner. 
The man who heeds this warning will never 
be bitten by the serpent in the cup. If it be 
asked whether these words can apply to wine 
from the grape, I answer, When fermentation 
has turned a portion of it to alcohol, then the 
serpent is in it. Noah found that to be the 
case to his cost, and so did Lot. Ve shall 
not find it if we heed Solomon’s instruction. 

La Co it dee, Xtm chat el, Switzerland, 

Seyt. 1 , IStO. 


Amateur Nursing. 

Physicians of all schools are fully agreed 
respecting the paramount importance of suit¬ 
able nursing in the treatment of the sick. 
The following very excellent hints on the 
subject are from the Saturday Review :— 

Afiection only, however warm, will not 
qualify a sick-nurse. The cool head and 
steady hand of a professional stranger is too 
often to be preferred. Many a life has been 
sacrificed by ignorance, or stupidity, or anx¬ 
iety, when the mine would gladly have died 
to save the patient. The event of a fever 
has before now been determined by the clap¬ 
ping of a door, or by an injudicious spoonful 
of unsuitable food. The indulgence of some 
whim which a fond mother cannot deny 
to her sick child may prove fatal. The 
longed-for change of posture may be accorded 
a day too soon. A moment’s thorough 
draught, a cup of tea, a piece of news, a sec¬ 
ond pillow, may settle the struggle between 
life and death. How often the doctor leaves 
a house feeling that it is only in spite of the 
nursing that his patient will recover! He 
shudders to think of the messes which will 
be brought up as beef-tea. He is in despair 
when a poultice is prescribed, as he is almost 
certain it will be so applied as to do more 
harm than good. And, valuable as all kinds 
of baths are in illness, he dare not order 
them, knowing the insane way in which his 
orders will be carred out. 

It is painful to see a patient nursed in the 
common manner. The tact required for a 
sick-room differs from all other kinds of ex¬ 
perience. Amateur nurses seldom possess it. 
Now and then a lady is to the manor bora, 
and without instruction or previous experi¬ 
ence blossoms into a full-grown nurse at a 
moment’s notice. The doctor who finds one 
ready in a house rejoices heartily. His own 
credit as well as the recovery of his patient 
is probably assured. Seldom, however, has 
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he this good fortune. His ordinary experi¬ 
ence is very different. If he wishes the sick¬ 
room kept at a certain temperature, he can¬ 
not have it managed. The fire is alternately 
half extinct and blazing up the chimney. 
There is no care to have it warm at sunrise 
and sunset, and moderate when the sun is 
shining and the air warm. The invalid is 
awakened from a priceless sleep by hearing 
the cinders fall on the unprotected fender, 
or by the noise of a clumsy hand putting on 
coals, which might easily have been wrapped 
in pieces of damp paper and left ready for 
noiseless use. The morning meal is perhaps 
delayed until the patient has passed from ap¬ 
petite to faintness. Perhaps when it comes 
it is smoked. 

Household troubles are freely discussed in 
the room. Mary has given warning because 
there is so much more going up and down 
stars since missus was ill; the cook is so ex¬ 
travagant, and yesterday’s dinner was spoilt; 
Johnny has cut his finger, and Lucy has 
tumbled down stairs ; such things are told as 
if they would amuse the invalid. But worse 
than this is the mysterious whispering at the 
door, apd the secrets obviously kept to excite 
the nervous patient’s suspicions. The irri¬ 
tating creak of a dry boot, the shuffling of a 
loose slipper, try a sick person’s patience un¬ 
reasonably; and the amateur nurse argues 
against such silly fancies, and thinks they are 
matters in which reasoning can be of any 
avail. 

The untrained nurse never commences her 
arrangements for the night until the patient 
is just beginning to grow a little sleepy. She 
then arranges the pillows, moves the chairs, 
stirs the fire, and perhaps makes up her own 
bedL Such fusses at sleeping-time produce 
fever in a most unaccountable way, and the 
amateur is amazed and bewildered because 
the patient lies awake all night. Besides all 
this, and no matter how noisy and elaborate 
the preparations for the night’s campaign, 
several things are forgotten down-stairs ; no 
ice is to be had in the middle of the night, 
no hot bricks, no boiling water. Amateurs 
do not know that sick people should not be 
asked what they will have, but should be 
saved even the mental exertion of making a 
choice. However desirable it may be that 
they should arrange their affairs, business 
matters should not be discussed before them. 
Sometimes a man who has not made his will 
before bis illness is anxious and uneasy till 
he has made it, and gets better when the 
matter is off his mind. But to arrange such 
things requires nicety and tact such as the 
amateur, wdio perhaps shares the sick man’s 
anxiety, cannot show. 


Children’s Eyes. 

Any malady which deprives a growing 
child of its natural, playful exercises, and 
shuts it up in the poisonous atmosphere of an 
imperfectly lighted and ventilated, or over¬ 
heated domicile, is eminently worthy of our 
earnest and thoughtful attention. 

The more intractable forms of these dis¬ 
eases—phlyctenular, or so called strumous 
ophthalmia—occur in children who may have 
inherited feeble constitutions. In many in¬ 
stances, however, they occur in those who 
have been born without any special constitu¬ 
tional defect, but who have had their digest¬ 
ive and other blood-making organs injured 
by a promiscuous dietary, and too little out-of- 
door life. The practice, common in every 
walk of life, of giving the diet of the family 
table to a young child so soon as it can stretch 
out its hands to gratify its natural gluttonous 
propensities, is here seen to produce one of its 
many evil results. Such remarks may seem 
to some to be trite, but they will not cease to 
be pertinent so long as the evil at which they 
are aimed continues to be so wide-spread. If 
children when weaned were put first upon a 
milk, and then a milk and farinaceous diet, 
and not allowed to have the full, promiscuous 
dietaiy of adult life, we would see a vast im¬ 
provement in public health and a lower death 
rate. We would, moreover, see less of those 
forms of self indulgence which spring from 
the uncontrolled selfishness and gluttony that 
begin at the nursery table. 

We are prepared to urge, then, in every 
case of phlyctenular or eruptive inflammation 
of the conjunctiva, that the diet and regimen 
be placed upon a hyg’enic basis. We should 
also prescribe w r oolen underclothing, with a 
change of the same for the night, that the 
winter temperature of the domicile need not 
be kept above 65°. We should improve the 
action of the skin by baths and daily friction. 
We shoufd insist upon daily out-of-door life, 
and keep the child, when domiciled, in a well- 
lighted room, wanned, or at least ventilated, 
if possible, by an open fire in winter, and its 
eyes free from eyeshades, bandages, poultices, 
and sugar-of-lead washes. When I say well- 
lighted rooms, I do not mean those middle or 
inside rooms in which so many people spend 
so much time, or in which they incarcerate 
their children, but outside rooms that are 
penetrated and purified by direct sunlight. A 
child should never be allowed, sick or well, 
to play long or sleep in a room that is not 
above the ground level and daily pervaded by 
direct sunlight. People who value the lives 
of their children should select their homes 
with these things in view.— Di\ C. R. Agncw, 
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Excessive Death Rates among 
Children.* 

BY STEPHEN SMITH, M. D. 

On an average of years, of all the persons 
who die annually in this city, about one-half 
are children under five years of age. To be 
more exact; in 1872, 32,647 deaths were re¬ 
corded officially; of these 10,188 were under 
five years of age — the latter being 49.58 per 
cent, of the former. But the number of 
children under five years is not far from 
120,000, in a population of 1,000,000, and 
yet the mortality in the former class is equal 
to that of the latter. In other words, the 
mortality in about one-tenth of the popula¬ 
tion is as great as it is in the other nine 
tenths. 

This is a very startling announcement, and 
ought to excite the universal inquiry, u Why 
this waste of child life ? Is it inevitable, or 
is it preventable ? ” If the official statement 
were made of any kind of stock, as for exam¬ 
ple of sheep, that one-half of all which die, 
on an average, are under one year, what an 
interest would be created ! Conventions of 
sheep graziers would be held, the causes of 
snail mortality would be thoroughly investi¬ 
gated, and the proper remedies and prevent¬ 
ive measures w r ould be employed at whatever 
cost. But w r e learn that half the deaths in 
this city are of children, at the same relative 
age, with the most perfect indifference. We 
seem to regard those deaths as inevitable, and 
put forth no adequate effort to save the 'vic¬ 
tims of our neglect and ignorance. Nay, 
more, we stand by their death-beds and con¬ 
gratulate them upon their escape from the 
evils of this world, and relieve our sorrow by 
uttering pious benedictions over their graves. 
There have been ages of the world when child 
life was not regarded as of special value, and 
when such indifference to the terrible mor¬ 
tality among children, which we witness now, 
was to be expected. But it must hereafter 
be considered as a marvelous feature of Chris¬ 
tian civilization, that so little value is at¬ 
tached to the means of preserving the life and 
health of children. 

Let us first notice the age at which these 
children die. It is under five years, and 
three-fourths are under one year. What does 
this fact signify ? Why, that these children 
are still in the nursery ; still under the im¬ 
mediate charge of the mother or nurse. The 
plain inference is that the causes of this ex¬ 
cessive mortality are in the home , and in the 
nursery. 


Notice next the diseases of which they die. 
In 1872, of the 16,000 children dying un¬ 
der five years of age, 8,000, or one-half, died 
of what are called zymotic or ferment diseases. 
Some writers call them foul-air , others filth 
diseases. Let us note one variety of these 
affections, as an illustration of the effects up¬ 
on the health of children, of the conditions 
under which they live. In 1872, 5,172 per¬ 
sons died of diarrhceal diseases. Of this num¬ 
ber 4,68() were children under five, and 3,542 
were children under one year of age—that is, 
upwards of ten-elevenths of the deaths by 
diarrhceal diseases in that year were of chil¬ 
dren under five years of age. Consider the 
large proportion over, as compared with that 
under, five, and the fatality of this affection 
among children becomes apparent. It is the 
fatal disease of early childhood, in the sum¬ 
mer, causing upwards of one-fourth of all the 
deaths under five. Now, what particular 
significance have these facts ? Why this— 
diarrhceal diseases are but expressions of de¬ 
rangements of the digestive organs, which are 
generally induced by indigestible food. We 
are authorized then in concluding that about 
one-fourth of the children dying that year, 
under five years of age, came to their deaths 
through the effects of indigestible food. 

Notice, next, where these children die. Offi¬ 
cial records show that about two-thirds of all 
the children dying under five years of age are 
inmates of the tenement houses. And what 
is a tenement house ? It is a house in which 
three or nu*re families live separately. The 
average tenement house of this city contains 
ten to twenty families. These families gen¬ 
erally have two rooms, one in which they 
cook and eat, in the other they sleep and 
store their goods. Neither room has any ad¬ 
equate ventilation. In these two small rooms 
are gathered all the clothing, bed3, food, &c., 
of five persons; here they sit, eat, sleep, and 
perform all acts of dressing, washing, kc. Is 
it strange that mixed families, living in such 
daily and nightly contact, and in such a sti¬ 
fling air, soon lose all sense of decency, if 
they ever had any, and degenerate to a con¬ 
dition of filththiness far below ordinary do¬ 
mestic animals? One hundred such persons 
living under one roof soon create an atmos¬ 
phere throughout the house fatal to infantile 
life. 

Notice, next, when the children die. Of 
the 16,000 deaths of children under five years 
of age, 10,000 died in the months of April, 
May, June, July, August, and September. 
That is, two-thirds die in the spring and sum¬ 
mer months. But of this 10,000, 5,000, or 
one-half, died in the months of July and 
August. What do these facts teach us? 


* Remarks made at a meeting: of the Pastor’s Ladies’ 
Aid Society of Grace Chupel, New York, June 0 , 1S75. 
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Why, that heat develops conditions in the 
tenement houses exceedingly fatal to child 
life. Heat, moisture, and tilth, are the active 
agents in the causation or fatal aggravation 
of the diseases of which these children perish. 
If now we put these several inquiries to¬ 
gether, viz. : at what aye—of what diseases — 
where and when do the children die in excess ? 
we have a consecutive answer, as follows :— 

The children die in excess while confined to 
the nursery; (f diseases contracted in or ag- 
gra rated by the nursery . especially in the tene¬ 
ment houses; and in the warm months of the 
year. 

The natural inference to be drawn from 
this answer is, that when a child escapes 
from the nursery, its chances of living are 
greatly increased.* And such is the fact— 
and this fact suggests the inquiry : “ What is 
there in the nursery of the tenement house 
that is so fatal to children 1 ” That question 
can be readily answered by personal inspec- 
tion of an ordinary tenement-house apart¬ 
ment on any summer day. Such inspection 
will not only convince you that there are 
causes and conditions sufficient to account 
for the great mortality among the children 
contined to the nursery, but that those causes 
and conditions may be removed, and that, 
too, largely by your aid. 

Let us notice, first, domestic filth. How 
all-pervading it is ! It fills the air ; it covers 
the clothes and furniture; it is gathered in 
heaps in the hall and area ; it clogs the house 
drains: it covers the yards and the streets. 
The air breathed, the food eaten, the water 
drunk, are impregnated with filth. And 
what is this filth ? Examine it in its most 
impalpable state, as the dust on the mantel, 
and you find it composed of particles of sand, 
carbon from coal, fibres of wood and cotton, 
epidermic scales from the human body, gran¬ 
ules of starch, excreta of animals, hairs and 
down, spores and filaments of fungi in great 
abundance. Nor is this dead and inert mat¬ 
ter. Test it by placing a little in a glass 
tube with water, after exposing it to the di¬ 
rect rays of the sun for a time. See how a 
drop under the microscope swarms with ani¬ 
mal and organic life I The ray of light that 
Rhoots across the darkened room is made 
golden by the filth which fills the air. These 
floating atoms may be particles of animal 
matter from small-pox, or scarlet fever, or 
diptheria ; germs of the most fatal diseases. 

Examine now in detail the different parts 
of the apartment. Notice the walls of the 
room—how begrimed ! Rub your hand over 


* la August last, 155 in the 1,000 chihlreu under five 
died ; and but 1ft in the 1,000 persons over that age. 


one. What a putrid odor ! See the reddish 
and greenish streaks in the wall; these are 
the ancient signs of the plague of leprosy af¬ 
fecting the walls. Place an atom of this filth 
from the surface under the microscope, and 
see how it teems with vegetable growth ! 
(rerais of typhus, of diptheria, of small pox, 
of scarlet fever, and of a thousand nameless 
diseases may cover these walls, ready to be 
detached and lodged in the sensitive throat, 
lungs, or stomach of children, and excite a 
fatal disease. 

Notice next the fioor. The boards are 
spongy with dry rot, spotted with grease, and 
every crevice is full of dirt. If we should 
analyze that filth, what should we find ? 
Vermin of every description—some harmless, 
so far as we know, others poisonous when in 
contact with children, all liable to be the car¬ 
riers of contagion—here is found every form 
of fungi growing in damp and dark places; 
the moisture, the grease, the heat, Bupply the 
food for these growths; transplant such fungi 
to the throat or even the skin of the child, 
and it often finds the soil in which it grows 
most luxuriantly. 

‘ Examine next the beds and bed clothes . 
Few ladies would even dare to handle such 
foul stuff. How dirty, how greasy, hpw 
spotted with the blood of vermin accidentally 
killed ! What a horrible odor, if you venture 
to smell of the first uncovered bed ! What 
makes these clothes so offensive 1 Why ! 
they are saturated with the perspiration and 
foul emanations from the unwashed bodies of 
those who sleep in them. Are they never 
washed ? Yes, certainly, they are washed 
often, but they are never made clean and 
never properly dried. Turn the l>ed over— 
wlmt a horrible stench from the mattress ! 
What is inside that gives out such an odor ? 
filthy hair, or straw, or husks—the best 
material possible to collect and retain filth, 
and furnish a hot-bed for vermin. How they 
swarm over the canvass, bedstead, and walls 
on this unexpected exposure ! Has this bed 
not been aired and sunned 1 Never.- 

Look under the bed—what bundles of dirty 
clothes, moldy shoes, remnants of food, heaps 
of miscellaneous refuse, appear. How long 
has this collection remained here! for months, 
perhaps for veal's. 

Look into the closets. How crammed full 
they are of bundles of dirty clothes, and odds 
and ends of everything that will contain filth. 

Unroll a bundle—what a sickening smell— 
what numbers of vermin. Examine the cup¬ 
board ; at the bottom are pails of putrid garb¬ 
age ; above, butter, bread, potatoes, meat, all 
thrust in with the refuse from the table and 
stove. Notice the body clothes and bodies of 
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the children. How utterly nasty are the 
rags that hang around them, stiff with ex¬ 
creta. And yet the skin which these rags 
are intended to cover is still more filthy, be¬ 
ing plastered with grease and slime. 

Turning from the examination of the 
sources of filth, notice one or two points in 
domestic management bearing upon the health 
of the children. Take the case of foods. 
First is the milk. Dilution has dissipated 
its nutritious qualities, and in the hot and 
fetid air in which it is kept, chemical changes 
soon develop elements indigestible and irri¬ 
tating to the stomach of the child. The meats 
are the coarse and less digestible and nutri¬ 
tious parts, being the waste of the butcher’s 
stall. The vegetables and fish are the refuse 
of the markets, sold by licensed hucksters. 
That word “ licensed,” so conspicuous on their 
carts, really means that they are retailing ar¬ 
ticles that cannot be sold in tbe market. The 
vegetables are unripe, or have been kept un¬ 
til they are rotten, and the fish and poultry 
are putrid. Then notice the cooking. The 
meats and fish are generally fried in rancid 
fats until all the nutritious juices are con¬ 
verted into indigestible and irritating oils, 
and the vegetables are boiled until they ai*e 
deprived of the little remaining nutritious 
substance. All the foods are plentifully sea¬ 
soned with peppers. 

These foods, thus selected and prepared, 
are served without regard to the age or con¬ 
dition of the members of the family. Young 
and old alike eat from the same dish, and 
drink the same unwholesome compounds, 
misnamed coffee and tea. Tbe infant, if bot¬ 
tle-fed, as is too often the case, has, in addi¬ 
tion to the stomachful of sour and innutri¬ 
tions milk, its share of the indigestible mess 
thrust into its mouth. 

Again, inquire as to the habits of these 
children. Do they ever bathe ? Seldom, if 
ever, under five years. All the hot summer 
through, though Croton water is running in 
the hall, the child is not allowed a full hath. 
And yet a suitable bath every afternoon would 
protect these children from the depressing ef¬ 
fects of heat. 

Is it surprising that these children die in 
such numbers? Is it not rather surprising 
that any one of them lives to the age of five 
years ? But what untold injury is inllicted 
upon the child who lives to escape the nur¬ 
sery, and grow to man or womanhood ! How 
deformed and crippled in body — how de¬ 
praved in morals — what-evidences of old age 
and decrepitude they exhibit at twenty — what 
monstrosities in crime at ten ! 

In reviewing these facts, the practical 
question again arises, “Why this waste of 


child life ? Is it inevitable, or is it preventa¬ 
ble?” You must be prepared to reply : “It 
is preventable.” All the unhealthful condi¬ 
tions mentioned are created by the* tenant, 
and are removable at his will. On visiting 
any domicile of the poor, however repulsive 
it may be, you recognize at once how that 
home may be improved and made compara¬ 
tively healthy by the housekeeper ; you know 
how the walls may be cleansed with lime and 
carbolic acid ; how the floors may be deprived 
of dirt by dry scrubbing ; how the furniture 
may be cleaned by rubbing; how vermin 
may be destroyed ; how the bed and body 
clothes may be cleaned and made wholesome ; 
how the various foods may be selected, pre¬ 
served and prepared, so as to be digestible 
and nutritious; how the children are to be 
bathed and taken into the open air. 

You may allege that the poor are so per¬ 
verse that such instruction would be rejected. 
This depends upon the manner in which the 
instruction is given. Long experience in 
visiting the poor will convince any one that 
there is no family so degraded that you can¬ 
not entirely change gross domestic habits; 
that in the great majority of instances you can 
secure all you attempt in cleanliness, in the 
care of children, and in the preparation of 
foods. This radical change in the habits of 
ignorant people cannot be effected by one 
visit, nor ten ; nor can it ecei * be accomplished 
by those to whom the work is repulsive, and 
who stand afar off and simply say, “Be ye 
clean.” It must be undertaken, if at all, in 
downright earnest by those who can bring 
themselves into full sympathy with the poor, 
and enter heartily into the trials, troubles, 
and difficulties which beset them on every 
hand. The well-qualified visitor who calls 
regularly, week after week, upon a given poor 
family, inquiring kindly into all the family 
affairs, and advising and aiding to relieve 
sources of domestic unhappiness, impercepti¬ 
bly gains the confidence of the children and 
parents, her visits are welcome, her advice is 
sought, and she becomes the mistress of the 
household. Says an experienced sanitary 
missionary : “ I am constantly appealed to to 
teach how to clean and cook, and I daily see 
the home life of my families improving under 
my advice and instruction; their rooms are 
becoming models of cleanliness and good or¬ 
der; the food is well-selected and prepared; 
the children are daily bathed and taken to 
the parks ; and scarcely a case of sickness is 
known among the children of my families 
throughout the year.” There are tenement 
houses in this city in which the annual rate 
of deaths has been reduced from 55 in 1,000, 
to less than 10 in 1,000, by improvements in 
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the domestic habits of the families. In one 
instance I attempted the experiment of im¬ 
proving the domestic habits of the inmates 
of one of the most unsanitary tenement- 
houses of the district, for the purposes of 
preventing the high death rate that had for 
years distinguished that house. The task 
was by no means as difficult as I had ex¬ 
pected, though the people were the most stol¬ 
id of their class. With cleanliness, ventila¬ 
tion, more select and better-cooked foods, 
daily bathing of the children in the summer, 
suitable clothing in the winter, &c., the sick¬ 
ness rate fell until that house became noted 
for its healthfulness. 

No charitable work can- compare with this 
in the fruits which it will yield. Where the 
experiment of sending out sanitary mission¬ 
aries has been tried, the saving of nursery 
children has exceeded 75 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with previous death rates. How an 
enterprise which reduced the annual mortal¬ 
ity among children under five years of age 
from 16,000 to 4,000 would dwarf all other 
municipal improvements !— Sanitarian, 


Small Waists and Consumption, 

The desideratum of small waists has been 
the premature dea r h of thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of the fairest and most promising young 
ladies, before they had time to learn the dan¬ 
gers they were inviting by following the ex¬ 
ample of those ■who teach by their practice 
that they prefer conformity to the require¬ 
ments of a perverted taste to exemption from 
the penalties of being out of shape, in the 
sense of those who exercise no judgment in 
regard to this important matter. . . , Fa¬ 
vored, as many robust women are, with a fine 
organization in other respects, they can live 
out a long life in comparative health and 
comfort; but they are few compared to the 
vast number who fall short and die before 
they have attained all they might have had 
on earth. The first or topmost rib on either 
side, just under the collar bone, is short, thin, 
and sharp on its inner curvature. It has no 
motion, being a brace between the dorsal col¬ 
umn and the breast-bone. It is immovable 
for the purpose of protecting large arteries 
and veins belonging to the arms on either 
side of the neck. In cases where the chest 
has been manipulated till the lungs cannot 
expand downward they are forced up above 
that rib. Rising and falling above and below 
that lib level, the lobe chafes and frets against 
the resisting curvature. It is inflamed at 
last and the organ becomes diseased. If that 
chafing is not relieved, but in each respiration 


the serous covering of the lung is irritated 
continually, the inflammation is apt to extend 
quite into the body of the organ, increased 
and intensified by exciting emotions, labo¬ 
rious pursuits, or unfavorable exposures. Fi¬ 
nally, the mucous lining of the air-cells within 
the lung sympathizes and becomes inflamed 
also. 

In this condition we may trace the com¬ 
mencement of pulmonary consumption. It 
would be denominated sporadic and widely 
different from pulmonary disease by inherit¬ 
ance. . . . Consumption is not only devel¬ 
oped by tight lacing, but a multiplication of 
causes, where the original conformation of 
the individual was favorable for a compara¬ 
tively long life, is beyond question. Medica¬ 
tions cannot stay the onward march of disor¬ 
ganization when ulcerations eat. the tissues. 
Once destroyed, they can never be reproduced. 
Therefore, if prevention is better than ctire, 
Jess expensive and always more agreeable, 
why not profit by these suggestions] No 
compression of the base of the chests of men 
being induced by tight dressing, a dialing of 
the upper surface of the lung rarelv occurs to 
them. * * * * * 

Great men, giiints in any department of 
busy life—those who make the world con¬ 
scious of their influence those who quicken 
thought or revolutionize public sentiment, 
and leave the impress of their genius in the 
histoiy of the age in which they flourished, 
were not the sons of gaunt mothers whose 
waists resembled the middle of an hour-glass. 
— J, V. Smith's Ways of Women . 


The Biblical Wine Question. 

BY REV. r. R. RUSSELL. 

I have of late had my attention called es¬ 
pecially to the wine question by our Sunday- 
school lesson of the third Sabbath of July, in 
which we find Christ making wine at the mar¬ 
riage feast of Cana of Galilee. I was amazed 
and mortified too at the interpretation given of 
that first public miracle of our adorable Re¬ 
deemer by some good men in the pulpits and 
Sunday-Echools, in which they represent the 
Saviour as making not less than from 120 to 
130 gallons of intoxicating drink for a wedding 
party, who, they understand, had already “ well 
drunk ” of such liquors, and were, therefore, 
partially intoxicated. This interpretation is.no 
doubt, a glaring mistake, and an unintended re¬ 
proach upon the spotless character of the blessed 
Jesus, and a shame to all his sober-minded dis¬ 
ciples. No greater incongruity, nothing more 
absurd can be conceived of than that Jesus 
should aid and abet a drunken revel; or that 
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he should any how or in any degree, endorse 
the liquor traffic, or the drinking habits which 
curse and disgrace our civilization. I find, in 
looking over the text, not one particle of evi¬ 
dence that more than one cup of wine of any 
kind was made; nor an intimation that any 
drank of this but the 44 governor of the feast,” 
and there is no evidence at all that the wine 
furnished was alcoholic and intoxicating. The 
truth is, as to the wines referred to in the 
Scriptures as follows :— 

1. The Jew 8 and other Eastern nations had 

alcoholic wines. These were more or less in 
use; but they were of a mild character com¬ 
pared with the fiery, bewitching, compounded 
and adulterated wines of our land and day. 
True, they had a mode of adulterating their 
wines with myrrh and other drugs to increase 
their strength and convert them into opiates, 
but they knew nothing of the art of the experts 
of our day, by which the wines of commerce 
are compounded of poisonous drugs, and often 
without one drop of the juice of the grape. 
Those alcoholic wines of Bible lands and times, 
mild as they are, were spoken of as bad—as 
evil and only evil, a curse to man and an em¬ 
blem of the divine wrath against sin and sinners. 
A few texts will illustrate the fact. There was 
a kind of wine which was a curse instead of a 
blessing to those who used it. Why u drink 
the wine of violence ” ? 44 Who hath woe ? who 

hath sorrow ? who hath contentions ? who hath 
babblings ? who hath wounds without cause ? 
who hath redness of eyes? They that tarry 
long at the wine [yayin] ; they that go to seek 
mixed wine.” Prov. 4:17; also 23 : 20, 30. 
“ They also have erred through wine, and 
through strong drink are out of the way.” 
“ They err in vision, they stumble in judg¬ 
ment.” Isa. 28: 7. W r hen this wine is red 
in the cup, it is said “ at the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” Prov. 
23 : 31, 32. “ Their wine [ Hebrew ] is like 

the poison of a serpent.” Ps. 58 : 4. This 
kind of wine is an emblem of the punishment 
of the wicked. 44 Take the wine cup of this 
fury at my hand.” 44 To give unto her the cup 
of the wine of ihe fierceness of his wrath.” 
Jer. 25 :15 ; Rev. 16 : 19. See also Ps. 75 : 
8 ; Isa. 51:17; Rev. 14 :10. 

2. Then there is another hind of icinc . not 
intoxicating , not alcoholic , and a blessing is in 
it, and it is a scriptural emblem of all spirit¬ 
ual blessings in Christ Jesus. That the Jews 
and all other orientals had a mode of preserv¬ 
ing the juice of the grape without fermentation, 
admits of no doubt. The proof is overwhelm¬ 
ing. I can give but a tithe of the testimony I 
have at hand on this point. They had various 
ways of doing this, such as boiling down the 
juice till it became a kind of sirup ; also filter¬ 


ing out the gluten aud fumigating it with sul¬ 
phur. Prepared in either of these ways it was 
put in jars or pitched skins, closed up tight and 
sealed with pitch, kept in cool places, some¬ 
times sunk in water, at others buried in the 
earth. In Grecian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 360 
— 44 The Lacedmaaonians used to boil their wines 
upon the fire till the fifth part was consumed ; 
then after four years were expired, began to 
drink them.” 

Aristotle, born 384, b. c., says : 41 The wine 
of the Arcadia was so thick that it was necessary 
to scrape it from the skin bottles in which it 
was contained, and to dissolve the scrapings in 
water,” Horace, born 65, b. c., says : “ There 
is no wine sweeter to drink than Lesbian ; it 
was like nectar and more resembled ambro¬ 
sia than wine; it was perfectly harmless and 
would not produce intoxication.” (. Bacchus , 
p. 220.) Dr. Kitto says: (vol. ii. p. 477) 
44 The Mishna states that the Jews were in the 
habit of using boiled wine.” G. W. Brown, 
who traveled extensively in Africa, Egypt, Sy¬ 
ria, and the Holy Land, from 1792 to 179S, 
states that 44 the wines of Syria are most of 
them prepared by boiling immediately after 
they are expressed from the grape till they are 
considerably reduced in quantity, when they are 
put into jars or large bottles and preserved for 
use.” He adds : 44 There is reason to believe 
that this mode of boiling wine was a general 
practice among the ancients.” Dr. Browning 
says : 44 The habit of boiling wine is universal.” 
Caspar Neuman, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Berlin, says : 44 It is observable that when 
sweet juices arc boiled down to a thick consist¬ 
ence, they not only do not ferment in that state, 
but are not easily brought into fermentation 
when diluted with water.” 

Dr. Jacobus, commenting cn the wine made 
by Christ, says : 44 This wine was not the fer¬ 
mented liquor (and it may be added still more 
emphatically, not the kind of compounded, adul¬ 
terated wine now in general use) which pass¬ 
es now under that name. All who knew of 
the wines then used, will understand rather 
the unfermented juice of the grape. The pres¬ 
ent win s of Jerusalem and Lebanon, as we 
tasted them, were commonly boiled and sweet, 

without intoxicating qualities . Those 

were esteemed the best wines which were the 
least strong ” 

Such wine was, of course, good wine ; it was 
delicious, nourishing, and a blessing to man. 
It is made every season in my family, and wc 
always have it on hand to use on the tabic 
when desired. It is spoken of in Scripture, 
not as a curse, a poison of dragons, biting like 
a serpent and stinging like an adder, but as a 
blessing—an emblem of salvation. 

44 As the new wine is found in the cluster, 
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and one saith, Destroy it not; for a blessing is 
in it.” “ Wine, which cheereth God and man.” 
“ The mountains shall drop down new wine, 
and the hills shall flow with milk.” “ With 
corn and wine, I have sustained him.” Isa. 
65 : 8 ; Judges 9 : 13 ; Deut. 7 : 13. 

This kind of wine is an emblem of spiritual 
blessings. “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money ; 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk without money and without price.” 
Isa. 55. 

3. The word wine, as found in the Bible, is 
a generic word, and is applied to the juice of 
the grape, in all of its forms, and changes, just 
as we use the word cider, to denote the juice of 
the apple before and after fermentation, the 
pure and the adulterated article of the tippling 
shop. This simplo fact clears up the discrep¬ 
ancy of wine’s being sometimes spoken of as a 
curse and scourge of man, mocking him, bitiQg 
him, stinging him like a venomous serpent; 
and then at other times as a blessing, and an 
emblem of his salvation, doing him good like a 
healing medicine. Understand the fact, that 
the Jews had different kinds of wines, some 
fermented and intoxicating, and others unfer¬ 
mented and unintoxicating, but sweet, health¬ 
ful and nourishing, and this apparent contra¬ 
diction is harmonized and gone. 

Can it be possible that that wine which is 
a curse, the poison of dragons, which l{ biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder,” 
which makes the drinker (i babble,” “ err in 
vision and stumble in judgment,” and is an em¬ 
blem of God’s wrath, is the same wine which is 
a blessing, which is associated with corn, oil, and 
milk, and is the chosen emblem of the great 
salvation ? Can it be so ? Does the word of 
God, properly interpreted, thus blow hot and 
cold at the same utterance ? Do the sacred 
writers thus contradict themselves, and utter 
jargon and nonsense ? No—never. 

I am happy to say that the unfermented 
wine, the pure juice of the grape, is increas¬ 
ingly manufactured in Vineland for sacrament¬ 
al and medicinal purposes, and that more than 
200 churches in both of the cities of Philadel¬ 
phia and New York are using it, and that it is 
fast passing into general use. 

Vineland , JV. J. 


Health and Happiness. 

Health and happiness go together. There 
is no use of talking about it, for they do. 
Not all the medicines or creeds in the world 
can make a bilious, nervous, sick person 
happy. He must be well before he can say, 
“ I am in good condition in mind and body.” 
There are a great many wrong notions in the 


world, and everybody has imbibed some of 
them. All have prescriptions for whoever 
complains. Some take this or that nostrum; 
others lay all unhappiness to the heart or 
conscience, while the seat of trouble is the 
stomach or liver. And it will be so long as 
the world stands, unless a reform be made in 
our habits. In the first place, a man’s house 
should be the most healthful, quiet, restful 
spot on earth to him. The religion of a 
man’s life should begin here ; find its spring 
and nurture here. All the churches and 
meetings under the sun cannot do or undo 
what his home does. When he enters there, 
and shuts the door behind him, he should feel 
that the cares, duties, business, noise, smells, 
and everything else of the outside world are 
shut out. Here are relaxation and rest. He 
throws off his former life as he throws off his 
coat. When he sleeps, he should do it as 
going into the land of forgetfulness to come 
back refreshed and new. When he eats, it is 
to be nourished, the old wastes made up by 
new supplies. When he reads or chats with 
his family, it should be as he would sit down 
in an orchard to enjoy its fruits, or in a flower 
garden to be delighted and soothed by its 
beauty and fragrance. Home should be the 
club, library, picture-gallery, and sanctuary. 
But there are material arrangements, con¬ 
nected with our social life; and not least 
among them are cooking and breathing. Poor 
or partially cooked food will drive health out 
of the body, and happiness out of the heart; 
and bad or no ventilation will ruin the peace 
of any house. One of the best and greatest 
blessings in a house is an open fireplace. It 
is where the members of the family mostly 
congregate, and are in the best spirits. The 
hearth*stone has witnessed more cheerfulness, 
and listened to more pleasant words, and seen 
brighter, happier faces than any other place 
in the world. The only prescription we give 
is, go and make your home bright and health¬ 
ful, and it will be happy .—Providence Journal. 


“Dressed to Kill.” 

If there were no other cause (and their 
name is legion) to account for the feeble 
physiques and prevailing ailments of the pres¬ 
ent generation of women, I believe that their 
present mode of dress alone would explain the 
mystery nearly all. That a woman wears a 
biased* dress and a long skirt is enough, in 
itself considered, to make an invalid of her 
under favorable conditions, and sure to do so 
under disadvantageous ones. 

*By this is meant what women call “a plain waist.’ 7 
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I put this assertion strongly because I feel 
ancl believe it in the strongest manner. 

You will remind her of our grandmothers, 
— the fabulous grandmothers, the healthy, 
wealthy, and wise — they who scrubbed 
floors, did the family washing, wove carpets, 
spun their husbands* coats, and brought up 
fourteen children, in biased waists and long 
skirts. I reply that it is because they 
scrubbed floors, did the washing, wove the 
carpets, spun the coats, and because they 
brought up fourteen children —and because 
they did this, and the time faileth me to tell 
■what else, in long skirts and biased dresses, 
that American girls are what they are to-day 
— pallid, puny, undersized, undersoil led, de¬ 
voured by the backache, the headache, the 
heartache, a dark puzzle to the physiologists 
who undertakes their present relief, a sad 
problem to the political economist who looks 
to the future ideal society, the mothers of 
which they will be. 

There is a grim wealth of tragedy in the 
terse, popular phrase descriptive of a fashion¬ 
ably attired woman. It has ceased to be a 
metaphor that she is “ dressed to kill.” 

“Six new diseases/* are told, “have 
come into existence with the styles of dress 
which require the wearing of multitudinous 
and heavy skirts.” 

Indeed, I wonder that there are not sixty. 
I wonder that women sustain, in even the 
wretched and disheartening fashion that they 
do, the strain and burden of their clothing. 
I wonder that any of us are left with unim¬ 
paired vitality for the pursuance of self-cul¬ 
ture, for the prosecution of our business, for 
the rearing, care, and support of our families, 
for the whirling of the wheels within wheels 
of social duties which devolve dizzily upon 
us, till “ the whip of the sky ** has ceased to 
lash us into the struggle for existence. No 
doctrine but the doctrine of the “ Survival of 
-the Fittest” will touch the problem. We 
Are of tougher stuff than our brothers, or we 
should have sunk in our shackles long ago. 
Tt has been well said by one, “ Whenever I 
discuss this subject with the 1 unawakened,’ 
I resort to the simple inquiry, 4 Could your 
father or your husband live in your clothes 1 
Could he walk down town on a rainy day in 
your skirts 1 Could he conduct his business 
and support his family in your corsets! 
Could he prosecute 14 a course of study** in 
your chignon.* ** 

The prompt and ringing, No ! of the only 
possible answer, is startling and suggestive. 
The muscular masculine physique could not 
endure the conventional burdens which the 
nervous feminine organization supports. The 


man would have yielded and sunk where the 
woman has struggled and climbed. 

*■ * * * * 

Nor can we overestimate the mischief 
brought upon our sex by habitual attention 
to the making and mending, to the fashioning 
and refashioning, of our clothes. Much sew¬ 
ing is a weariness to the flesh, and of making 
many garments there is no end. 

A long train of doleful diseases fallows 
upon the confinement of women to the needle 
or the treadle, as any thoughtful physician of 
the sewing sex can testify. For the one 
stitch necessary to keep body and soul to¬ 
gether, probably twenty go in these days to 
frill and flounce them, to ruflie and tuck 
them, to embroider and braid them, till so 
much of soul is stitched into the body, and 
so much of body into soul, that the task of 
indicating which is which becomes a prize 
problem to the most studious mind. 

“I spent one hundred hours,” said an edu¬ 
cated and cultivated lady recently—and said 
it without a blush of shame or a tremor of 
self-depreciation—“I spent just one hundred 
hours in embroidering my winter suit. I 
could not afford to have it done. I took it 
up from time to time. It took me a hundred 
hours.” 

One hundred hours ! One could almost 
learn a language, or make the acquaintance 
of a science, or apprentice one’s self to a bus¬ 
iness, or nurse a consumptive to the end of 
her sufferings, or save a soul, in one hun¬ 
dred well-selected hours. One—himdred— 
hours !—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Is He Sick ? 

Yes, he is. But it is a reproach that he 
should be sick from the cause that made him 
so. His face is pale, his eye livid, and if he 
should try to walk, he would reel like a 
drunken man. The secret is just this : He 
made his first experiment at smoking, and 
smoked too long. Of course he will get over 
his present wretched feeling, and then lie will 
perhaps smoke again. It will be with some 
pain and trouble that he will learn this ex¬ 
pensive and harmful habit. When the habit 
is confirmed, he will waste on it more money 
than he now has any idea of. Among my 
acquaintances is a young man whom I greatly 
esteem for many good qualities. He has one 
very serious fault, and that is, he smokes al¬ 
most constantly. Though he is not yet thirty 
years of age, he has smoked away three thou¬ 
sand dollars. He will never get a penny of 
it back, and it has done him no good. It 
would be enough to buy a comfortable house 
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or a small farm. The wind has blown that 
house or that farm away in smoke. 

Thousands of men do not expend so much 
as this. But the small sums expended year 
by year at last amount to a large sum. 
Often, too, these men feel too poor to pay 
money to the Lord's service. 

The safe thing to do is, never to taste to¬ 
bacco in any form at all.— Sel. 


Holding A Council. 

Not long since, in a certain locality, of a 
certain State, a grand council of allopathic 
physicians was held on the case of a lady who 
was very ill, and their verdict was that she 
must die. Of course they left the field, and 
a young homoeopathic M. D. came in for the 
management of the case. 

In a short time, the lady began to mend, 
because she got but little medicine. It was 
medicine that was killing her, as she often 
protested. This the new M. D. well under¬ 
stood, and he let nature have her own way; 
and the result is, the lady is getting better 
every day. 

What a pity that all drug doctors will not 
hold a grand council, and give up all their 
patients to nature and nature's laws, and thus 
stop this drug disease, which is the worst and 
most common of all diseases. 

Could not there be a contingent fund raised 
by the government, to help the M. D.’s who 
would thus give up their u fee ” for the public 
good, until they could all find some honest 
business, by which they might live without 
dealing in poisons ? 

If they will not do this, is there no method 
of detection, by which their deeds of medical 
crime may be brought to light, and the peo¬ 
ple undeceived, and better informed, and this 
terrible work of wholesale poisoning put an 
end to, and evil workers warned or punished ? 

Jos. Clarke. 


A Chapter on Manners. 

It is a sign of bad manners to look over 
the shoulders of a person who Is writing, to 
see what is written. 

It is bad manners Jo occupy a seat while 
other people stand around without one. 

It is bad manners to go into any person’s 
house without taking off your hat. 

It is bad manners to use profane language. 

It is bad manners to use your own knife 
on the butter dish. 

It is bad maimers to go into any person’s 
house with mud or dirt on your shoes. 

It is bad manners to talk in company when 


others are talking, or to* talk or whisper in 
church. 

It is bad manners to talk in company to 
one or two persons about some subject which 
the others do not understand. 

It is bad manners to stare at strangers in 
company or in the street. 

It is bad manners to say “yes” or “no ” 
to a stranger, or to your parents, or to aged 
people; let it be “yes, sir,” and “ no, sir.” 

It is bad manners to pick your teeth at the 
table, and bad manners to pick them with a 
pin in any company. 

It is bad manners to comb your hair and 
brush your coat in the eating room. 

It is a sign of low breeding to make a dis¬ 
play of your finery or equipage. 

It is bad manners to boast of your wealth 
or prosperity or good fortune in the presence 
of the poor, or those less fortunate than you 
are. 

It is vulgar to talk much about yourself.— 
SeL 


Eat Slowly. 

Many a man has been choked to death in 
attempting to swallow his food before he had 
chewed it long enough. 

Food in the stomach, surrounded with its 
juices, is like pieces of ice in a glass of water; 
for as the ice melts from without inward, so 
the stomach juices dissolve the bits of food 
from without inward ; and as the smaller the 
pieces of ice the sooner are they melted, so 
the smaller the bits of food the sooner are 
they dissolved and pass out of the stomach 
to be distributed to the system, giving it 
light, and warmth, and vigor. But if the 
pieces of food are large they begin to rot be¬ 
fore they are melted, causing heaviness, belch¬ 
ing, nausea, or other discomforts. These 
make bad blood, contaminating the breath, 
sending dullness to the head, depression to 
the spirits, and a universal feeling of unwell¬ 
ness, lasting sometimes for half a day or a 
whole night. Therefore eat slowly, with de¬ 
liberation; talk a great deal at meals; culti¬ 
vate cheerful conversation; and let any man 
or woman be considered a domestic enemy 
and pest who says or does anything at the 
table calculated to cause a single unpleasant 
sensation in any one present.— Sel. 


Hard on Mineral-Water Resorts.— 
The Car mi Courier says: A pair of old boots, 
a bag of salt, and a pound of copperas, if 
dropped into a spring at the right time of the 
year, will go a* good way toward estab'ishing a 
fashionable summer resort. 
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Female Education. 

The subject of female education has brought 
•out with special force of acclamation the su- 
l>eriority of the present day over the past in 
the thoroughness of instruction imparted. 
The slipshod teaching of girls in former days, 
its miserable pretense and hollowness, is an 
inexhaustible theme, and, indeed, there is not 
much to be said for it. Compare the school¬ 
books of the past with any paper on teaching 
addressed to the young women of the present 
—compare what they are expected to know, 
the subjects they are to be interested in, 
the intricacies of grammar and construction 
which are to be at their finger-ends, with the 
ignorance of accidental picking up of knowl¬ 
edge which was once the women’s mam 
chance of acquirement, and our expectations 
are not unreasonably raised. The pupils of 
the new school ought to be more companion¬ 
able than their predecessors ; they ought to 
talk better, more correctly, more elegantly; 
and, as their subjects of interest become more 
profound, as science and art open their stores 
to them, their vocabulary should meet the 
need, at once more accurate, more copious, 
more felicitous. We put it to our world of 
readers—Is it so? Do our young ladies talk 
better than their mothers ? I)o they express 
their meaning with greater nicety ? Nay, do 
they speak better grammar? Moreover, is 
this an aim ? Are they taught to do this by 
their sex, who profess to portray the girlhood 
of our day ? Is it not an understood thing 
that three or four epithets are to do duty for 
all the definition the female mind has need 
of, and that solecisms, which would have 
shocked the ears of an earlier generation, 
pass unreproved ?— BlackviooJ. 


Self-Murder. 

That man is little less than a deliberate 
suicide who habitually drinks tea, coffee, or 
ardent spirits of any kind, to induce him to 
perform a work in hand when he feels too 
weak to go through with it without such aid. 
He is trying to get at the life God has stored 
up for him for to-morrow, and use it up to-day. 
This is the reason that the majority of great 
orators and public favorites die drunkards. 
The pulpit, the bench, the bar, the forum, 
have contributed their legions of victims to 
drunken habits. The beautiful woman, the 
sweet singer, the conversationalist, the pe¬ 
riodical writer, has filled but too often a 
drunkard's grave. The best possible thing 
for a man to do when he feels too tired to 
perform a task, or too weak to carry it 


through, is to go to bed and sleep a week , if 
he can; this is the only true recuperation 
of brain-power; the only actual renewal of 
brain forces, because during sleep the brain 
is, in a sense, at rest, in a condition to re¬ 
ceive and appropriate particles of nutriment 
from the blood, which take the place of those 
which have been consumed in previous labor. 
Mere stimulants supply nothing ; they only 
goad the brain, force it to a greater consump¬ 
tion of its substance, until that substance has 
been so fully exhausted that there is not 
power enough left to receive a supply; just 
as men are sometimes so near death by thirst 
and starvation that there is not strength 
enough left to swallow anything, and all is 
over. The capacity of the brain for receiving 
recuperative particles sometimes ceases in¬ 
stantaneously, and the man becomes mad in 
an instant ; in an instant falls into convul¬ 
sions, in an instant loses all sense, and he is 
an idiot. We repeat, There is renewed force 
for the brain only in early and abundant 
sleep.— Sel. 


Don’t Worry about Yourself. 

To retain or recover health, persons should 
be relieved from anxiety concerning disease. 
The mind has power over the body. For a 
person to think he has a disease will produce 
that disease. This we see effected when the 
mind is intensely concentrated upon the dis¬ 
ease of another. It is found in the hospitals 
that surgeons and physicians who make a 
specialty of certain diseases are liable to die 
of it themselves; and then mental power is 
so great that sometimes people die of disease 
which they have only in imagination. We 
have seen a person sea-sick in anticipation of 
a voyage before reaching the vessel. We 
have known persons to die of cancer in the 
stomach, when they had no cancer, or any 
other mortal disease. A blindfolded man 
slightly pricked in the arm has fainted and 
died from believing that he was bleeding to 
death. 

Therefore, well persons, to remain well, 
should be cheerful and happy; and sick j>er- 
sons should have their attention diverted as 
much as possible from themselves. It is by 
their faith that men are saved; and it is by 
their faith they die. As a man thinketh, so is 
he. If he wills not to die, he can often live 
in spite of disease; and if he has little or no 
attachment to life, he will slip away as easily 
as a child will fall asleep.— Sel. 


Air and sunshine cure more than physic* 
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Bogus Health Institutes. 

Every few clays the mail brings us cheap 
circulars in which are detailed, in bombastic 
and grandiloquent terms, the fictitious merits 
of some qu&ckiah institution which is man¬ 
aged by a charlatan whose impudence is only 
equaled by his iguorance, and which depends 
entirely upon the credulity of the public for 
its support. The majority of these institu¬ 
tions seek to attract the unwary invalid by 
the winning title, “ Health Institute f and 
thousands are annually made the victims of 
the delusive name. 

When we inquire about the nature of the 
remedies employed at these so-called health 
institutes, we find, almost without excep¬ 
tion, that they are wholly comprehended in 
the slimy, sulphurous, nauseating waters of 
some “ mineral spring.” Sometimes these 
much vaunted waters are found, upon inqui¬ 
ry, to be the brackish product of a deserted 
salt well. Sometimes the filtration from a 
neighboring barnyard supplies the “ healing 
virtues ” for which they are celebrated. At 
the very best, they are simply solutions of 
subterranean filth, the very thought of eating 
which would sicken with disgust the ones 
who take them in another form and even 
think them healing. 

But if we deplore and pity the ignorance 
which leads a credulous public to give their 
patronage to such worthless institutions, 
what should be our feeling toward those who 
are using every means in their power to in¬ 
spire confidence in that which is worthy only 
of unqualified condemnation—to take advant¬ 
age of the ignorance of the people instead of 
instructing them in the truth—to defraud 
them of their money as well as their time by 
obtaining both upon false pretenses, giving 
no equivalent for either ? We cannot be con¬ 
sidered harsh in saying that such persons are 
justly deserving of the most severe censure 
and thorough exposure. Especially worthy 
of just indignation are those who are fully 
aware of the deception which they are prac¬ 


ticing, and of the injury which may result to* 
those who become their victims. 

Sometimes we find that electricity is made 
to lend its well known potency in support of 
mineral-spring resorts which would not oth¬ 
erwise be able to attract sufficient notice to 
obtain patronage. In these cases we have a 
combination of humbuggery. Not that elec¬ 
tricity is a humbug, for it is a most valuable 
remedial agent; but the preposterous claims 
made for it are often not only most liagrant 
outrages against truth and honesty, but so 
palpably absurd as to be intensely ludicrous. 
Thus, the “medical ['?] director” of a newly 
discovered “ magnetic mineral spring ” in this- 
State sends us a circular of his institution 
(possibly expecting a notice, which is hereby 
given) in which he tells us that “water i& 
cathartic , emetic , diaphoretic , sedative , auo- 
dine , and stimulent . Especially may this be 

said of the- Magnetic Mineral 

Water. It will meet all the indications of 
cure in all positive diseases ; that is, will cure 
all diseases in which electricity predominates 
over water, as electricity will cure all negative 
diseases where water predominates over elec¬ 
tricity.” (The italics are not ours.) Aside 
from other absurdities, we are gravely in¬ 
formed that water is a u stimulent ” (stimu¬ 
lant is doubtless meant); how many old to¬ 
pers would rejoice if they could be made to 
believe that this were really true by practical 
experience. Possibly this may be a special 
quality of said “ magnetic mineral water,” if 
so, to its discredit; no sane man believes it 
true of pure water. Again, this famous wa¬ 
ter “will meet all the indications of cure[!]/ r 
etc. What this statement means, if it means 
anything, we cannot imagine, unless it be 
something like what was understood to be 
meant by the old drug doctor who declared 
his ability to “ cure " a case of convalescence, 
and sustained his claim by numerous cases. 

But what an absurd notion of pathology 
appeal’s to be entertained by our author, who 
seems to hold that there are but two classes 
of diseases. In one, the system contains too 
much water—is flooded, inundated, in fact. 
In the other, the system is too heavily charged 
with electricity ! How simple a system of 
therapeutics necessary to meet the require¬ 
ments of such a pathology ! If a man has too 
much water in him, give him a few electric 
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shocks; or, better, hang him out to dry in 
the sun, desiccate him by evaporation in an 
oven, a Turkish bath, or under an air-pump. 
If he is ablaze with electricity, plunge him 
into a tub of mineral water to put out the 
fire, or pour a few gallons down his throat. 

Here is another chapter of principles from 
the same source: “ Warmth and moisture, 
pr sun and ocean, or electricity and water, in 
proper quantities, are the elements that pro¬ 
duce and impart the life principle of growth 
and health to all living things. Thus we see 
that the sun, the great rosiTiVE he , and ocean, 
the great negative she , or sim male, and 
ocean female, or electricity and water , are na¬ 
ture’s great builders and repairers, her great 
curative agents.” 

Such a rare combination of erroneous state¬ 
ments, absurd logic, silly twaddle, and bad 
grammar, as the above presents, is not often 
met with. Its meaning would be incompre¬ 
hensible without the aid of the principles 
previously noticed; but putting this and 
that together, we discover that our “ medical 
director ” has a very novel method of treat¬ 
ment. If a man is suffering under what he 
calls a “ positive disease,” he administers a 
dose of “ negative she ;” if, on the other hand, 
he is already laboring under the adverse in- 
iluence of “ negative she,” his morbid condi¬ 
tion will be rectified by dealing out to him 
an adequate amount of “ positive he.” 

Further, we are told that u all chronic dis¬ 
eases are curable by these waters,” because 
the union of the magnetism with the ele¬ 
ments of the water is so complete “ and in 
much greater quantity than has ever yet been 
found on this continent;” that they surely 
cure all impurities and diseases of the blood, 
all skin diseases, “ catarrh , rheumatism , neu¬ 
ralgia, epilepsy , and all affections of the 
nerves; ” and that they are a specific for 
“ those diseases peculiar to women .” 

If such claims were found attached to the 
advertisement of some patent medicine, we 
should feel no surprise; but when they are 
put forth by one who claims to be an honest 
man, we confess to a considerable degree of 
astonishment. One of two things seems to 
be a settled fact; the one who made himself 
responsible for the above statements was 
either wilfully dishonest in so doing, or he 
was shamefully ignorant of the most common 


principles which should be familiar to every 
legitimate member of the medical profession. 

But we must not occupy more of our space 
with this subject at present. We wish it 
distinctly rmderstood that such criticisms as 
we have made have not been prompted by 
anything like a spirit of animosity. We 
have no personal quarrel with any one. We 
wish no harm to any one ; but we are in duty 
bound to stand in defense of principles, and 
to warn our fellow-men against the many al¬ 
luring pitfalls which are placed for them by 
designing knaves and money-catchers. The 
mission of the Beformer is to benefit suffer¬ 
ing humanity by enlightening them respect¬ 
ing the true way to seek health and the only 
way to preserve it; and we must ever be 
upon the alert to raise a warning voice against 
everything which is evidently antagonistic to 
the best interests of mankind. 


Homeopathy in Michigan University. 

For some more than twenty years the dis¬ 
ciples of Hahnnemann have been assiduously 
at work to accomplish the? establishment of 
homeopathy in the State University of Michi¬ 
gan. The subject has been brought up now in 
one way, and now in another. Some years ago 
a bill was passed by the legislature providing 
for the appointment of two professors of home¬ 
opathy in the Medical Department. When the 
regents attempted to comply with the act of 
the legislature, the members of the old faculty 
tendered their resignations. Consequently, the 
plan was abandoned in order to retain the old 
professors of the regular school. An effort was 
made to establish a homeopathic college which 
should be under the direction of the regents, 
but wholly separate from the University, and 
located in another city. This scheme failing, 
a bill was recently passed by the legislature es¬ 
tablishing a homeopathic college as a part of 
the State University. It is to consist of two 
professors only, a professor of practice, and one 
of materia medica. The students are expected 
to gain their knowledge of other branches, as 
surgery, anatomy, chemistry, etc., from the 
professors of the regular school. 

Here we have the two chief systems of drug 
medication brought together, like the gods of 
the heathen in the pantheon of ancient Rome. 
There are slight grounds for the hope that this 
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close personal contact may produce a result 
similar to that which occurred in ancient times. 
Indeed, a bitter strife has already begun among 
these rival schools, and we may expect to hear 
of some sharp encounters during the session 
about to begin. The medical faculty of the 
University includes among its numbers some of 
the most uncompromising enemies of homeo¬ 
pathy ; while the homeopaths have wisely se¬ 
lected two of the strongest of their number to 
occupy the position afforded them. If each 
party employs its time industriously in hunting 
up and exposing the weaknesses and errors of 
the other, then we may fairly hope that ere 
long we shall hear of some startling develop¬ 
ments ; and there is a bare possibility that 
when the conflict is ended, and the field has 
been cleared of the dead and wounded, the de¬ 
bris of inert lotions and poisonous drugs, croton 
oil blisters and mustard plasters, tartar emetic and 
ipecacuanha, big pills and little pills—it will be 
found that there still remain, unscathed and 
unsullied, the good oM principles which hygien¬ 
ists are trying so hard to impress upon the 
world. Should this be true, then good will 
come out of the contest in spite of all its bitter¬ 
ness ; and the medical profession may free it¬ 
self from the rubbish of multitudinous errors 
which has been accumulating for centuries, as 
foul water sometimes works itself clear by fer¬ 
mentation 


Typhoid Fever. 

At the present season of the year, this dis¬ 
ease is UBiially more prevalent than at any 
other. Youths and middle-aged are the chief 
sufferers. The disease is not contagious, as 
many suppose, but it is more than probable 
that it is produced by the entrance into the 
system of organic germs from human excreta. 
These germs reproduce themselves within the 
system. The discharges from a typhoid pa¬ 
tient are especially potent in communicating 
the disease. It is believed by many able 
physicians that the exciting cause of typhoid 
fever may be generated wherever organic filth 
is left to undergo putrefaction. 

The principal lesion present in the disease 
is sloughing and ulceration of the glands of 
the large intestine, especially the ccecum, 
which is preceded by inflammation of those 
structures. .Sometimes the ulceration be¬ 


comes so extensive that the intestinal wall is 
penetrated; this accident, called perforation, 
is usually fatal. These lesions do not occur 
in any other disease. They are not the dis¬ 
ease itself, but one of the results of the dis¬ 
ease, as is the eruption of small-pox the re¬ 
sult of that disease. 

The history of the disease is peculiar. It 
develops gradually. The patient hardly 
know’s when he first began to feel ill. The 
first prominent symptoms noted are irregular 
chills, or chilly sensations, sometimes followed 
by perspiration; headache, especially in the 
front portion of the head; irritability, men¬ 
tal confusion and inactivity ; loss of appetite, 
nausea, and perhaps vomiting; nosebleed; 
pain in loins and limbs ; diarrhea; general 
lassitude and debility. One patient may not 
have all of these symptoms, but more or less 
of them will be marked. 

During the first stages of the disease, the 
face is flushed ; as the disease progresses, the 
countenance assumes a blank, stupid appear¬ 
ance, due to the mental condition. The head¬ 
ache, which is at first severe, commonly dis¬ 
appears about the second week. Delirium is 
often present, especially in the later stages if 
the disease continues more than a few days. 
The patient mutters incoherently, and often 
endeavors to get out of bed. Persistent 
delirium is a very unfavorable symptom. 
Wakefulness and restlessness are common 
symptoms. In severe cases, coma or sense¬ 
less stupidity are present. In these cases 
involuntary discharges often occur. 

Typhoid patients usually have complete 
loss of appetite; but there are exceptions to 
the rule. The tongue is usually coated, either 
whitish, yellowish, or brownish—sometimes 
black. A dark matter, soixles, occurs upon 
the teeth and lips in severe and protracted 
cases. In most cases, diarrhea is present; 
sometimes it is wholly absent, or only begins 
after a copious enema. It is a criterion of 
the severity of the intestinal lesions. The 
discharges are of an ocher color. Hemor¬ 
rhage from the bowels sometimes occurs. 
The abdominal symptoms are distention with 
gas, tenderness, especially low down on the 
right aide in the region of the ccecum, and 
gurgling. 

A characteristic eruption usually occurs 
over the chest and abdomen, appearing be- 
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tween the seventh and the fourteenth days 
of the fever. It consists of isolated papula; 
of a rose color, which momentarily disappear 
on pressure. The skin is dry during the 
greater part of the disease. When perspira¬ 
tion occurs, it usually denotes a mitigation 
of the severity of the symptoms, and betokens 
improvement. 

A slight cough is a common symptom. It 
simply denotes slight bronchial irritation, and 
need give no apprehension, unless there are 
other symptoms which denote the occurrence 
of pneumonia, which is not infrequent in this 
disease, and greatly increases its gravity. 
Profuse nosebleed sometimes occurs so fre¬ 
quently as to endanger the life of the patient. 

The pulse and temperature are both greatly 
increased, as a rule almost without excep¬ 
tions, the acceleration of the pulse being usu¬ 
ally in proportion to the gravity of the dis¬ 
ease. When the pulse is above 120 for a 
considerable time, a fatal termination may be 
feared. A long-continued and considerable 
elevation of temperature is also very unfavor¬ 
able. 

The duration of the disease varies from 
one week to two months. The doctrine of 
critical days has little foundation in fact, and 
is discarded by the most respectable medical 
authors. 

TREATMENT. 

The old-fashioned treatment by bleeding, 
mercury, quinia, emetics, digitalis, and a 
score of other drugs, is declared unavailing 
even by the most eminent apostles of drug 
practice in this and other countries. Dr. 
Flint, of Bellvue Hospital College, New 
York City, says of the water treatment, 
“ The wet sheet—after the mode practiced 
by the hydropathists, commonly called pack¬ 
ing — I have tried in a limited number of 
cases. A distinct amelioration of the symp¬ 
toms followed in every case, and in two cases, 
immediate cessation of the fever followed. 
As an effective measure for diminishing heat, 
reducing the frequency of the pulse, tran- 
quilizing the nervous system, and, perhaps, 
promoting elimination by means of copious 
perspiration, water applied in this mode 
claims a fair trial at the hands of physicians 
in typhoid and typhus fevers as well as other 
affections.” 


Much of the danger arises from the unnat¬ 
ural and excessive heat. For the purpose of 
reducing this, all sorts of drugs have been 
employed, but with very little success. Dr. 
Flint says of remedies for this purpose, 
“ Foremost among these measures is the use 
of cold water, either in the form of affusion, 
as advocated by Currie, nearly a century ago, 
the cold bath, the wet sheet, or sponging the 
surface of the body. The mildest mode of 
refrigeration is that last mentioned; namely, 
sponging the body with cool or tepid water. 
Repeated once, twice, or oftener, daily, the 
temperature is somewhat lessened, and a cor¬ 
responding improvement in the symptoms is 
manifested. The other modes of refrigeration 
are more effective, and they are indicated in 
proportion as the temperature is higher. 
Affusion and the cold bath involve inconven¬ 
ience, as well as, on the part of the patient, 
fatigue, and generally a sufficient effect may 
be procured by the wet sheet.” 

The German physicians have adopted the 
water treatment of fevers almost entirely. 
We heard Dr. Flint state, at a meeting of 
the Academy of Medicine in New York City, 
that he should employ it much more in his 
practice, in future, than he had done in 
the past. His views were heartily indorsed 
by many distinguished members of the pro¬ 
fession present. 

The headache may be relieved by the ap¬ 
plication of cool wet cloths, which should be 
of only three or four thicknesses of linen, 
and should be changed every few minutes. 
If the pain is greatly increased in paroxysms, 
it may often be relieved by hot fomentations 
of brief duration—ten or fifteen minutes, fol¬ 
lowed by a light tepid compress. Rubbing 
the head with the moist hand often gives 
much relief to the patient, soothing him to 
sleep in many cases. 

To relieve the abdominal tenderness, apply 
hot fomentations occasionally for a few min- 
\ites at a time. The abdominal bandage or 
wet compress should be worn constantly, be¬ 
ing often changed. 

Nosebleed may require checking by me¬ 
chanical means. If the cough is troublesome, 
or pneumonia occurs, apply a wet compress to 
the chest. 

The diet is a matter of prime importance. 
For the first few days, give the patient little 
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if any food, for he cannot assimilate it. Then 
fhed him very lightly on baked apples, rice, 
oatmeal, corn-meal, or wheat-meal gruel, plain 
crackers, and almost any kind of ripe fruits, 
as apples, pears, peaches, grapes, steamed figs, 
etc. The mild acids of lemons and oranges 
are usually very gratefully received. Do not 
overfeed the patient, as such a course will in¬ 
crease the fever. When convalescence ap¬ 
proaches, the patient will be very liable to 
overeat as he finds his appetite returning. 
Be especially careful to avoid the use of ani¬ 
mal food at this period, as it will cause a re¬ 
turn of the fever in some degree. Cooling 
drinks may be administered to suit the de¬ 
mands of the patient if care is observed to 
give only small quantities at a time, but as 
often as necessary. In cases of coma, the pa¬ 
tient may manifest no desire for drink, al¬ 
though the system may be suffering for want 
of it. The attendant should carefully attend 
to the wants of the patient in this respect. 
Small bits of ice may sometimes be given to 
advantage. 

The life of the patient will often turn upon 
attention to many of the little details of nurs¬ 
ing which are too often neglected. Perfect 
quiet is indispensable. No matter of busi¬ 
ness or domestic affairs should be allowed to 
occupy the mind of the patient. No visitors 
should be allowed. The sick room should 
have a cheerful aspect, and should be well 
ventilated, day and night. 

A matter of special importance to both pa¬ 
tient and attendants is the care of the intes¬ 
tinal discharges. The vessel containing them 
should be partially filled with a solution of 
permanganate of potash in proportion of one 
grain to the ornice of water, so that all dis¬ 
charges shall be immediately disinfected. 

When convalescence is established, the pa¬ 
tient is not yet out of danger, for some of the 
worst accidents frequent in this disease often 
occur at this time, and relapses are not in¬ 
frequent. 


Cigar-Box Coffins. 

A recent number of Scribner's Monthly 
relates the following rather amusing anecdote 
of Jarvis, the distinguished painter :— 

“ Walking down Broadway, one day, he 
saw before him a dark-looking foreigner 


bearing under his arm a small, red, cedar 
cigar-box. He stepped immediately into his 
4 wake ’ and whenever he met a friend (which 
was once in two or three minutes, for the 
popular artist knew everybody), he would 
beckon to him with a wink to 4 fall into line * 
behind. By and by the man turned down 
one of the cross streets, followed close 
by Jarvis and his 4 tail.’ Attracted by the 
measured tread of so many feet, he turned 
round abruptly, and, seeing the procession 
that followed in his footsteps, he exclaimed, 
4 What for the debbil is this 1 What for you 
take me, eh 1 What for you so much come 
after me, eh ?’ 4 Sir,’ exclaimed Jarvis, with 

an air of profound respect, 4 we saw you going 
to the grave alone with the body of your 
dead infant, and we took the opportunity to 
offer you our sympathy, and to follow your 
babe to the tomb.’ The man explained, in 
his broken manner, that the box contained 
only cigars, and he evinced much gratitude 
for the interest which had been manifested 
in his behalf.” 

How many fathers have in effect, if not in 
fact, earned their infants to premature graves 
in cedar cigar boxes ! Men who use tobacco, 
not only saturate their own bodies with the 
filthy poison, but they fill all the atmosphere 
around them with fetid, nauseating, poison¬ 
ous odors, not only from the pipe, and cigar, 
but from their foul breaths, and the still 
more sickeniug exhalations from their bodies. 
Has such a man small children! Then let 
him recoUect that every plug he chews, every 
pipe he smokes, every cigar he puffs, not only 
poisons hims&lf, but extends its baleful influ¬ 
ence to his tender babes. 

Many a babe has died of convulsions be¬ 
cause its vital breath was contaminated by 
tobacco filth. Many a delicate mother, too, 
suffers untold agonies from sick headache, 
nervousness, neuralgia, and kindred diseases, 
just because her selfish husband is unwilling 
to deny himself the gratification of a useless, 
sinful, filthy, disgusting habit, but persists in 
polluting the air of his household with the 
same poison that has made a boor and a sot 
of himself. Not infrequently do we receive 
the most touching letters from wives who 
have suffered thus all their lives, beseechinsr 
us to make such an appeal as will touch the 
stony hearts of their husbands—their sworn 
protectors—and lead them to abandon that 
which is fast destroying not only their own 
lives, hut the lives of their wives and chil- 
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dren. But wliat can we say that will move 
those who have long refused to yield to all 
the noble influences which should sway a 
man who still retained a modicum of self-re¬ 
spect. If prayers, entreaties, tears, and love 
of kindred will not cause a man to yield to 
right and reason, words are impotent. 

Tobacco-using, that savage vice, which 
found a fitting origin in barbarism, eagerly 
copied by Europeans, and then by Eastern 
nations, has come to be a well-nigh universal 
vice. Its prevalence, however, does not mit¬ 
igate its heinousness; it only makes more 
.glaring the hideousness of this crime against 
•self and society. 

We hear much about temperance pledges, 
temperance societies, temperance lectures, 
journals, etc., why not have an anti-tobacco 
crusade? Who will fight King Tobacco? 
Who will sign a teetotal tobacco pledge ? 


Why Americans Die. —According to re¬ 
ports, Germany, with its population of 42,- 
000,000, graduated, last year, only 660 phy¬ 
sicians, while the United States, with a pop¬ 
ulation of 40,000,000, sent out, the same 
year, from its medical schools, an army of 
3,000 new graduates armed with blisters, lan¬ 
cets, and purgative pellets. In Germany, 
one in seven of all applicants for a degree 
were rejected. We hazard nothing in saying 
that not more than one in twenty of Ameri¬ 
can applicants were “ plucked,” to use the 
language of the schools, though many are 
notably deficient. Is it any wonder that 
more than half the children of America die 
under five years, and that our nation is rap¬ 
idly sinking into chronic invalidism ? 


Dom estic Education. — The celebrated 
Scotch divine, Dr. Guthrie, was not only a 
great religious reformer, but was also an ener¬ 
getic worker in the temperance cause as well 
as other social reforms. Here are a few of 
his remarks respecting domestic education :— 

“ We have a great many things taught in 
our schools now — physiology, philology, cra- 
niology, geolog}- — and what the better is a 
girl for it when she becomes a tradesman’s 
wife l She cannot darn her stocking, bake 
her bread, boil a potato, or light a fire. 
When I see a servant making two or three 
attempts to light a fire, I am tempted to say, 
4 My good friend, let me try and do it for 
you.’ I do not, remember, despise these olo- 
gies, but I am for stitchology, bakeology, and 
boilology.” 


^People’s ^epavfmertl. 


Among' the Doctors.—Mr. Editor: I am al- 
most alone in this little town of ten doctors, 
and they do n’t like me very much, and espe¬ 
cially the doctrine that I am agitating that 
all medicine is poison; but one of them had 
the quinsy, and he did not get over it very 
good, with his neck all scabbed over with 
iodine, and no appetite. He sent for me to 
come and give him a bath. I went and put 
him in a bath-tub, and I rubbed him through 
the bath and rinsed him out, and I did not 
take the skin quite all oft' with a rough towel, 
but when I got through he took a long breath, 
and said lie never took such a going over in 
his life. He soon called for something to 
eat, and the third day he was in his drug- 
shop ready to deal out his poison. He has 
spoken very well of me since that, and in one 
case of inflammatory rheumatism, where he 
was afraid he would lose his patient, he ad¬ 
vised his friends to get me and try water. 
Everybody said and believed that I had 
got a patient to die on my hands; but he got 
well, and they did not all believe in hygiene 
as they agreed to in case he recovered. An¬ 
other M. D. of considerable note, on acoount 
of wealth, asked me what authority I had to 
practice without a diploma. I told him I 
thought if he could practice ten years with¬ 
out one, I would try it two or three. He 
blushingly denied it, and said it did not make 
so much difference about the diploma. I 
told him that 1 understood that he was liked 
much better before lie got one. He wound 
up by saying they all believed in a proper 
use of water. I told him the fact was they 
were too lazy to practice it according to the 
extent of their belief; there was too much 
work about it. Another young M. D. of 
some note, in questioning me as to my plan, 
said that all disease was poison. I told him 
he was not correct. “ What,” said he, “ is 
not all disease a poison to the system ? ” I 
told him the cause of all disease was a poison. 
He said I was right. I am glad there is a 
hygienic college in Battle Creek. I want to 
embrace the first opportunity to come and 
take a course of lectures. 

E. K. Ferris. 


Testimonies for Reform.—Mrs. U. D. Rich¬ 
mond, of Mass., sends us the following inter¬ 
esting testimonies : — 

“Mr. James Whitmore, of Charlemont, 
Mass., at the age of twenty commenced the 
use of tobacco and continued its use fifty-six 
years, until his nervous system became so im- 
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paired that he was unable to feed himself. At 
this advanced age he became convinced that 
tobacco was injuring him, and ceased the use 
of it at once. At the end of four years, at the 
age of eighty, he has so far recovered that he 
feeds himself as well as ever.” 

Mr. W. Kemp, at the advanced age of 
eighty-five, writes in a plain hand that he has 
used no kind of stimulating drink, not even 
tea, coffee or chocolate, for twenty-five years. 
Has eaten no butter forten years. Uses tobac¬ 
co in no form. Is called the oldest man in 
town. Has twenty-six grandchildren and 
twenty-two great grandchildren. Has read 
the New Testament through thirty times in 
five years. 

These two testimonies are alone sufficient 
to fully meet the claim so often made that 
old people cannot make the change of habits 
required by health reformers. Doubtless the 
task is a harder one, but the fact that it has 
been done, and is done, is sufficient evidence 
that it can be done. 


Benefits Received.—Although I cannot re¬ 
port “another convert gained,” yet I feel like 
speaking of the benefits that I have received 
from reading your valuable pages. For years 
I had been suffering greatly with disease; 
and when, in the spring of 1870, Mr. Lough¬ 
borough called my attention to the Bubject of 
health, and gave me the Reformer, I found 
that I was violating the laws that should 
govern all who seek to purify themselves 
and make their bodies a fit temple for the in¬ 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. It found me 
using pork, tea, coffee, mince pies, etc. 

My case had been given up as hopeless, 
and I was advised to secure good homes for 
my children, that it might not be left for 
strangers to do after I had gone beyond the 
reach of mortal care. I cannot find language 
strong enough to express my gratitude for 
the light of the health reform. I feel, in¬ 
deed, that it has plucked myself and daughter 
from an early grave; and now, with return¬ 
ing health, we enjoy our plain food far better 
than we ever enjoyed eating when indulging 
the desires of a perverted appetite. 

I now save many a dollar to be used as a 
blessing instead of a curse. 

What a sad thought that so much suffer¬ 
ing might be avoided if people would only 
investigate and follow these things that have 
been proven, and made ready and within 
their reach; yet you that labor will receive 
your reward whether they will hear, or 
whether they will forbear. 

A Subscriber. 


Up-Hill Work. —We were glad to see in the 
July number of the Reformer a step taken 
in the right direction by Rev. Talmage. We 
have often felt anxious for that class of men.. 
Many of them would be reformers if they 
only knew how, as the Turk said of the En¬ 
glish, “They would be clean if they only 
knew how.” 

We do not say that Rev. T. is not sound 
right through; but we have known many 
that are sound only skin deep, who discard 
only a few articles of food as referred to by 
Mr. T., and yet hold on to their tea, coffee, 
butter, lard, pork, salt, fine flour, beefsteak, 
and other things just as objectionable, with¬ 
out number, in which they think their 
strength lies. After their throats give out, 
they refer it to overwork and fly to bronchial 
troches as a remedy. And when fairly sac¬ 
rificed to these gods, they attribute their loss 
of health to the arduous work of the minis¬ 
try, and their friends lay them in the grave 
with this consolation : He was a martyr in a 
good cause ! 

We visited one clergyman and presented 
him with a Reformer, which cured him and 
his family of late suppers ; but I could not 
prevail on him to take the Reformer. I 
have visited a president of a college, whose 
children's teeth rotted out before they shed 
them through wrong dietetic habits, and yet 
could not prevail upon him to subscribe. 
Verily, reform work is up hill. 

Rev. Jas. Lidstoxe. 


Dear Reformer:—I congratulate you on 
the benevolent work in which you are en¬ 
gaged. I am glad to know that some of your 
readers are reaping a benefit from the instruc¬ 
tions received through your columns: some 
more, and some less, in proportion as they 
make a practical use of what they learn, I 
would gladly share with you in the work, had 
I the necessary qualifications. Rut if I can 
do nothing more, perhaps I can aid a little by 
encouraging words. I can say with emphasis 
that I am a confirmed believer in the hygienic 
system, and therefore can heartily wish you 
abundant success. R. F. Cottrell. 


How Fashions Originate.— Trace a fashion 
to its origin and you will nearly always find 
that it springs from the consciousness of a de¬ 
fect, and a wish to mask it. The fatherland 
of crinoline is Spain, and a Spanish queen 
first wore hoops to dissimulate unequal hips. 
A venus of the boulevards, who committed 
suicide by throwing herself over a balcony a 
few years ago, revived the high-heeled shoes. 
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which Louis Quatorze originally brought in¬ 
to fashion to appear taller than the king of 
Spain, at the meeting in the Isle of Pheasants. 
A lady who derives prestige from rank, for¬ 
tune, and striking beauty, scalded her arm, 
three winters back. An ugly mark bore wit¬ 
ness to the accident. She thought of wear¬ 
ing, to conceal it, those long-armed gloves, 
which, out of mercy to the plebian wives of 
Napoleon’s marshals and generals, the Em¬ 
press Josephine adopted. The hats slanting 
down over the eyebrows was the result of a 
lady of exalted rank losing her front hair. 
Queen Elizabeth's neck was yellow and thin, 
hence the “ stiff muslin mane.” The double 
vail of white and black tulle was contrived 
by a “ parliamentary woman ” with a bad 
complexion. She used pearl powder to hide 
her red skin, and the black and white vail to 
dissimulate the pearl powder, which would 
have shown on black net . — London Xeivs. 


Sponge Baths.—A fat-looking, bald-headed, 
lobster-colored German in shirt-sleeves ap¬ 
peared in the door-way of an Adams street 
bathing establishment, addressing a loose- 
jointed individual with wet, stringy hair, 
about noon, yesterday : — 

“ Hold on von minud,” called out the first 
described, “ you can no go out dese blace so, 
you not pay me fur dot bat.” 

“ Pay for that bath !” exclaimed the other 
in apparent astonishment, “who said any¬ 
thing about paying]” 

“ I say somethings/bout dot.” 

“You do?” 

“Yaw, I say you must bay me fur dot 
bat.” 

“You said it wouldn’t cost nothing,” said 
the wet-haired man. 

“Noddings!” echoed the bath-keeper, “I 
no say such a dings !” 

“ What’s that readin’ on your sign, then ?” 
inquired the disputant. 

“ Dot Bign reats : ‘ Turkish Bats, Sulphur 
Bats, Vapor Bats, and Sponge Bats,’ ” replied 
the man of the lobster complexion. 

“Well,” said the other as he edged away, 
“that last’s it; bein’s I didn’t have any 
money, I took a sponge bath !” 

The Teuton fell to studying his sign, while 
his patron meandered toward the City Hall, 
but when he at last looked up, he had resolved 
to strike “ Sponge Bats ” off his list. 


It is singular that mineral waters are only 
beneficial to the wealthy. We never knew a 
physician to advise a poor man to go to any 
watering-place. 


Care of the Sick.—Dr. Irenaeus Prime, one 
of the editors of the Xew York Observer, after 
giving some account of his own suffering from 
the thoughtless conversation of friends during 
his sickness, gives the following directions 
about the care of sick persons :— 

“ From the sick room, exclude all persons 
but the patient and nurse in charge. What¬ 
ever assistance is required should be within 
easy reach, but the less the number in the 
room, the less the temptation to converse. 
If a physician be in attendance, let his di¬ 
rections be obeyed, and discharge any nurse 
at once who knows so much more than the 
doctor as to determine whether his prescrip¬ 
tions are the best or not; or dismiss the doc¬ 
tor, and install the nurse in his place. In a 
battle with death, there should be only one 
captain. If other members of the family be¬ 
sides the one in charge be admitted, let them 
| enter softly, minister to the sufferer their 
loving offices, and retire, soothing and not 
disturbing him by their voices and footsteps.” 


It is the opinion of the doctor that the 
lawyer gets his living by plunder, while the 
lawyer thinks the doctor gets his by “ pill¬ 
age.” 


(Questions anb pushers. 

Fowls, —A. F., asks if the common domes¬ 
tic fowls are unclean according to the classi¬ 
fication of Lev. 11. 

A ns. We think not, but the fowl has 
many very uncleanly dietetic habits, notwith¬ 
standing ; and many hygienists would as 
soon eat pork as chicken, though we knew of 
one family which would be horrified at the 
thought of eating pork, and yet dined upon 
fowls which subsisted almost wholly on the 
rotten carcasses of dead hogs. 

Piles. —J. L., Me., wishes to know if piles 
should be punctured if they are obstinate un¬ 
der water treatment. 

Ans. Water treatment alone is often in¬ 
sufficient to effect a cure of piles. The prop¬ 
er course in such cases is to have them 
removed by a skillful surgeon, living hygien- 
ically afterward to prevent their return. 

Sugar. —B. D. T., says that his merchant 
told him that the best white sugars were al¬ 
ways made from the poorest grade of brown 
sugar. He wishes to know if this is true. 

No; your merchant is mistaken. 
The poor grades of brown sugar are simply 
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the residue which could not l>e made into 
white sugar on account of the large amount 
of treacle and dirt contained in it. 

Roaring in the Ear. —M. A. B., 0., wish¬ 
es to know the cause and remedy for roaring 
in the ears. 

A ns. There are several causes ; which par¬ 
ticular one is at work in your case, we can¬ 
not tell without a better account of your 
symptoms. Perhaps you have catarrh. If 
so, it is the probable cause, and must be re¬ 
moved to effect a cure. 

External Piles—“ Crick in the Back” 
— Abscess of Gum. —B. Q. C., Iowa, asks: 
1 . What is the cause and cure of outward 
piles in a boy three years old? 2, What 
shall I do for crick in the back ? 3. A year 

ago I cured the toothache by running a red- 
hot knitting needle into the nerve. A gum 
boil soon formed on the gum and has dis¬ 
charged ever since. What shall I do for it ? 

Ans. 1. Constipation of the bowels is the 
probable cause. Cure him by local applica¬ 
tions of cool water, and proper diet See 
Ans. to J. L., above. 2. Rest and apply hot 
fomentations, followed with friction. 3. By 
destroying the life of the nerve in the way 
you did, the adjacent parts became inflamed, 
and then suppurated. Probably the bone is 
being destroyed. Consult a good dentist. 

Consumption Cured. —N. B., Iowa, wish¬ 
es to know if we have cured patients of con¬ 
sumption by the treatment described in the 
Hygienic Family Physician. 

A ns. Yes ; many of them. 

Graham and Sour Stomach.—A. C. C., 
Mich., says she is a girl, fifteen years of age, 
enjoying good health in most respects, but 
suffers from sour stomach whenever she eats 
graham flour. Wishes to know the cause. 

Ans. We cannot attempt to tell without 
knowing what else is eaten, how much is 
eaten, liow it is eaten, and when it is eaten, 
as well as how the meal is prepared, etc. 
There is nothing in graham flour which will 
cause sour stomach. 

Ball’s Eve Cups.—O. J., Iowa, inquires : 
1. Will Ball’s eye cups restore eyes which 
are presbyopic ? 2. What is good for deaf¬ 

ness and roaring in the head ? 

Ans. 1 . No; they are a humbug and 
have ruined many eyes. At first they seem 
to benefit ; but their effect is always injuri¬ 
ous. 2. See answer to A. B., above. 

How Much to Eat.—J. H. G., N. C., 
wishes us to tell him how many ounces per 
day a man should eat who weighs 140 lbs., 
and exercises half of each day. 


Ans. It is impossible to determine in 
ounces the exact amount any individual 
should eat each day, since the nature of the 
food, as well as the amount demanded, will 
vary more or less with each day. Each per¬ 
son’s judgment must be his guide. If he 
overeats, he will soon become aware of the 
fact by the effects—dullness, oppression of 
the stomach, flatulence, perhaps sour stom¬ 
ach. 

Bronchitis. —N. B., Ivy., wishes to know 
the cure for bronchitis. 

A ns. Strict hygienic living in all respects 
is the only cure known. 

The Best Sugar.— A. B. W., Buffalo, in¬ 
quires : Is brown sugar or white sugar the 
most healthful ? 

Ans. If sugar is to be used at all, the 
cleanest is the best. Brown sugar contains 
impurities which are not found in white 
sugar. 

CooK i ng G ra i ns. —A correspondent wishes 
to know what are the best wavs of preparing 
grains for food. 

A r/s. According to the recipes given in 
the Hygienic Cook Book, published at this 
Office. Price, 25 cents. 

Bowen’s Catarrh Cure.— E. A. J., O., 
says : My wife wants me to use Bowen’s Ca¬ 
tarrh Cure for catarrh ; what do you think 
of it? 

A 7i8. It is a humbug, like all other ca¬ 
tarrh cures. Hygienic living is the only 
remedy. 

L. M., Oakland: 1. Perhaps overeating is 
the cause of sour stomach in your case; or 
perhaps you eat too hastily, or too many 
kinds at a time. 2. Sour fruits may be 
sweetened with sweet fruits, or with a small 
quantity of sugar. 3. Pears are healthy 
food if well masticated. 4. Fruit may be 
eaten at either meal of the day. It is better 
for a dyspeptic to avoid eating fruits and veg¬ 
etables together. 5. Both milk and butter¬ 
milk are objectionable, especially for dyspep¬ 
tics. fl. Frequent sips of cold water, or a 
warm-water emetic, are the best remedies for 
a sour stomach. 

T. S. B. R. : Improve your general health, 
take out-of-door exercise, keep the bowels 
regular by proper diet, and you will do much 
to relieve the disorders from which you suf¬ 
fer. 

E. H. Iv., Mich. : It would be impossible 
to name your disease without a fuller descrip¬ 
tion of it. You may have a tendency to 
paralysis. 
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DIETETICS. 


Do Pish Eat Salt? 

This question was suggested to my mind 
on reading a statement that fish thrive in salt 
water. Of course this has no relation to the 
subject of hygiene; for no one would expect 
long to enjoy good health wholly immersed 
in brine, j ust because fish can live in sea wa¬ 
ter. But my question is this, Is there any 
evidence that fish consume any salt, or that 
it enters into their system I We know they 
do not breathe, water , though they breathe in 
it. They have a wonderful apparatus for 
separating the air from the water in which 
they live. Is it certain that they do not in 
some manner separate the salt from their food 
in the process of assimilation ? 

I do not know what a careful analysis 
would show in the case, but it is a well- 
known fact that the presence of salt is never 
perceived in their flesh. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that, as they are constantly in the 
briny liquid, if they took in salt with their 
food, its presence would sometimes, if not al¬ 
ways, be indicated in their llesh. 

By this I do not mean that the salt would 
be assimilated and incorporated into their 
bodies, for this cannot be done by any living 
organism ; but if it were so constantly im¬ 
bibed as we might suppose it would be by 
their always living in salt water, would it 
not show itself as salt in their flesh, and be 
appreciable to the taste ? 

What does the editor of the Reformer say 
about it? J. H. Waggoner. 

[We heartily coincide in the reasoning of 
our correspondent as expressed in the above 
article. Probably no unprejudiced person 
will disagree with him. A fish, though liv¬ 
ing in water containing salt, is as perfectly 
protected from the invasion of his system by 
that mineral as is the diver with his rubber 
armor while exploring the submarine depths 
in quest of some sunken treasure. Look at 
his coat of mail, made up of horny plates al¬ 
most impregnable to iron ! Can even such a 
mischief-making element as salt permeate so 
dense a structure? We fancy not. If, per¬ 
chance, the fish takes a potion of brine into 
his mouth when grasping food, he pours it 
out again through openings at the back of 
his head, apparently for that especial pur¬ 
pose, so that there is no evidence that the 
finny denizen of the sea partakes more large¬ 


ly of salt than his brother who dwells in 
fresli-water lakes and rivers inland. The 
burden of proof, in this case, lies with our 
salt-loving friends; let them show us the ex¬ 
act or approximate amount of salt which a 
cod or halibut, or a small-sized whale, daily 
requires to supply the necessary amount of 
hydrochloric acid to dissolve his food. —Ed.] 


Preserving Fresh Grapes. 

Pick carefully the later kinds of grapes. 
Select such bunches as are perfect, rejecting 
all upon which there are any bruised grapes, 
or from which a grape has fallen. Spread 
them upon shelves in a cool place for a week 
or two. Then pack them in boxes in saw¬ 
dust which has recently been thoroughly 
dried in an oven. Bran which has been well 
dried may also be used. Dry cotton is em¬ 
ployed by some. Keep in a cool place. In 
this way, grapes may be kept untU long aft¬ 
er New Year’s with ease. 

Another method still more efficient is to 
select perfect bunches, as already directed, 
and dip the broken end of the stem of each 
bunch into melted sealing-wax. The bunches 
may then be wrapped in tissue paper and 
placed in layers, or hung in a cool place, or 
they may be packed in saw-dust. 


How to Keep Apples and Pears. 

Of the numerous varieties of fruits which 
are grown in this country, apples and pears 
are about the only ones that can be kept for 
more than a few days after they are ripe 
without the employment of artificial means. 
And, fortunately, these fruits are the very 
ones which, upon the whole, are in all other re¬ 
spects the best adapted to meet the wants of 
man. But even these fruits may be preserved 
in better condition, and for a much longer 
time, by the employment of certain means, 
and by attention to a few practical points. 
The best methods of preserving fruit are al¬ 
ways those which change its natural condi¬ 
tion as little as possible. 

Preserving fruit in ice-houses has been 
practiced quite extensively, and with very 
satisfactory results. But many people have 
not the means to invest in an expensive fruit 
house. They can derive great advantage 
from observing the following rules : — 

1. If the fruit is of a late variety, allow it 
to remain upon the trees as long as possible 
without freezing. 

2. Always pick the fruit by hand and 
handle with the greatest care. 
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3. Gather the fruit on a dry, cool day, and 
place it in heaps or bins for two or three 
weeks. 

4. Then carefully pack in barrels, after as¬ 
sorting, head them up, and place them in a 
cool place. 

Upon the approach of freezing weather, 
the fruit should be removed to the cellar or 
winter fruit house. The best temperature for 
keeping fruit well is about 34° F., or 2° above 
freezing. The cellar in w r hich ordinary vege¬ 
tables are kept, is too warm and damp for 
apples. Thorough ventilation is also essen¬ 
tial, especially in autumn and early spring. 

Before packing away for the winter, fruit 
should be carelully assorted. That which 
has nearly reached maturity should be placed 
where it will be easy of access. The differ¬ 
ent kinds ripen at different times. They 
should, on this account, be carefully watched, 
that they may be used when in then* prime, 
as they rapidly deteriorate in quality after 
reaching that period. 

Many find it advantageous to keep their 
apples in thin lay era upon broad shelves in a 
cool place. This plan allows frequent and 
thorough inspection without disturbance of 
the fruit. It also permits the removal of af¬ 
fected fruit as soon as it shows symptoms of 
decay. 


Keeping Lemons and Oranges. 

It is often desirable to preserve these fruits, 
which are of excellent service as flavors for 
other fruits. During the summer there are 
always times when they can be bought very 
cheaply in small lots. Then is the time to 
buy. Place them at once in a vessel of cool 
water, which should l>e kept in the cellar, or 
ice-house. Change the water every day, and 
they may be kept perfectly fresh for weeks. 

These fruits will diy without decaying if 
they are kept in a perfectly dry place. 

Cranberries can also be preserved in water 
for a long time if the water is often changed. 


To Keep Sweet Potatoes. 

Little difficulty is usually experienced in 
keeping the common Irish potato as long as 
desirable; but the sweet potato requires 
much more careful treatment for its preser¬ 
vation. The best plan is the following : Se¬ 
lect fine, clean sand. Dry it thoroughly in 
the oven, and bury the potatoes in it, pack¬ 
ing them so that the sand will surround each 
one. Keep them in a place which will be 
very dry and moderately warm, and they will 
keep a long time. Irish potatoes require a 
cool place. 


The same plan is an excellent one for keep¬ 
ing parsnips, except that the earth need not 
be dried, and a cool place is better than a 
warm one. 


Crazy for Meat. 

If you would know the desire human beings 
have for meat, just see them crowd around the 
butcher’s cart as it passes from door to door in 
the village or country town; or visit the butcher’s 
shop, and see how in all these cases the money 
is paid so cheerfully ; the dry-goods merchant, 
the hardware man, the grocery keeper, may 
have bad bills, and slow pay, but the butcher 
very seldom has any difficulty of this kind if he 
is at all careful. 

The very smell of blood seems to fire up the 
customers of the meat-cart, as it does those deni¬ 
zens of the forest, the lion and the tiger. No 
matter how poor you are, you must have a few 
pounds of meat, even if the last cent you have 
must go for it. 

The dead body, the corpse of an animal—this 
is food for man. Never till sin entered did 
blood flow in behalf of man’s appetite. Then 
there was a time when Adam beheld the lion in 
his wild frenzy and fairy suck the blood of the 
slain bullock ; and there was a time when he 
first beheld his own offspring eating the dead 
body of the slain victim. But leave was not 
given to good men to eat flesh until the days of 
Noah ; even then it was only permission in case 
of necessity, as in famine or in high latitudes 
where the cold frosts would nip the fruits of 
the earth, or as in the case of Noah when all 
was a wide waste of roiled mud, and the provis¬ 
ions of the ark were exhausted. 

But man, in hiB rage for blood and meat, did 
not stop at such bounds; his lease of life be- 
oame shortened, and his age, from eight and 
nine hundred years, rapidly became less and less 
until it is now quite uncertain if he reaches 
forty years. 

But you say, perhaps, that there was no 
guilt attached to meat-eating. So we may say 
that polygamy was not forbidden for the good 
from the time of Abraham to Christ; yet it 
was really contrary to moral and physical law, 
though God did not condemn it for a long pe¬ 
riod. Why was this ? God is very forbear¬ 
ing, past all our comprehension ; and he makes 
allowance for circumstances. The gross moral 
darkness of the age of Luther found many good 
men even among the ranks of the Romish 
priesthood; but the Reformation came and 
called them out. So of polygamy ; the pure 
doctrines of Christ led to the banishment of 
polygamy. So the light of the nineteenth cent¬ 
ury calls for still greater reforms. 

Jos. Clarke. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS! 


Sanitary Rules. 

The constancy of sanitary laws, and the im¬ 
portance of their rigid enforcement by civil au¬ 
thority wherever their observance cannot be 
otherwise assured, are now too generally recog¬ 
nized to require further commendation by us. 
The following rules have been adopted by the 
Michigan State Board of Health, and are rec¬ 
ommended by them for adoption by the local 
boards : — 

FOR PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

Rule 1 . — Xo privy vault, cess-pool, or reser¬ 
voir into which a privy, water-closet, stable, or 
sink is drained, except it be water-tight, shall 
be established or permitted within fifty feet of 
any well, spring, or other source of water used 
for drinking or culinary purposes. 

Reason. —Soil, especially if it be sandy loam 
or gravel, or clay with inclined strata or layers, 
is often an unsuspected conductor of the liquid 
contents of such receptacles to wells or springs 
of water. Many well authenticated cases of 
typhoid fever and other dangerous and often 
fatal diseases have been traced to the use of 
water so contaminated. 

Rule 2. —Earth privies, or earth closets, with 
no vault below the surface of the ground, shall be 
excepted in Rule 1, but sufficient dry earth or 
coal ashes must be used daily to absorb all the 
fluid parts of the deposit, and the entire con¬ 
tents must be removed monthly. 

Reason . —Dry earth or coal ashes are nearly 
complete disinfectants if used in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to absorb all the fluids. 

Rule 3. —All privy vaults, cess-pools, or res¬ 
ervoirs named in Rule 1, should be cleaned out 
at least once a year; and from the first of May 
to the first of November of each year shall be 
thoroughly disinfected by adding to the con¬ 
tents of the vault, once every month, one or 
two pounds of copperas dissolved in a pailful of 
water. 

Reason .— During the hot season, putrescent 
gases are given off from the decomposing ex¬ 
creta in such vault. These gases are not only 
very offensive, but are frequently the cause of 
dangerous diseases. They contain compounds 
of ammonia, which are decomposed by solution 
of copperas, and the foul odor destroyed. In a 
family vault two pounds of copperas a month 
are usually sufficient. In vaults used by a large 
number of persons, five or more pounds of cop¬ 
peras should be used monthly. 

Rule 4.— Xo privy vault or cess-p:ol shall 


open into any stream, ditch, or drain, except 
common sewer3. 

Reason. —Same as for Rule 1. 

Rule 5.—No night soil or contents of cess¬ 
pool shall be removed unless previously deodor¬ 
ized by mixing with solution of copperas ; and 
during removal the material shall be covered 
with a layer of fresh earth, except the removal 
be by the “ Odorless Excavating Process.” 

Reason. —Same as for Rule 3. 

Rule G. —All sewer drains that pass within 
fifty feet of any source of water used for drink¬ 
ing or culinary purposes shall he water-tight. 

Reason. —The danger of contaminating the 
water. 

Rule 7.—Xo sewer drain shall empty into 
any lake, pond, or other source of water used 
for culinary purposes, nor into any standing 
water. 

Reason. —Same as for Rule 1. 

Rule 8. —Xo garbage, materials manufac¬ 
tured in whole or in part of wool, silk, leather, 
India rubber, etc,, or other materials which 
evolve offensive gases during combustion, shall 
be burned within the health limits of this cor¬ 
poration. 

Rule 9.—Xo house offal, dead animals, or 
refuse of any kiad, shall be thrown upon the 
streets or left exposed by any person, and no 
butcher, fish monger or vender of merchandise 
of any kind, shall leave any refuse upon the 
streets, or uncovered by earth upon the lots of 
this city (village or township) ; and all putrid 
and decaying animal or vegetable matters must 
be removed from all cellars and out-buildings, 
on or before May first in each year. 

Rule 1.0.—All families, hotels, restaurants, 
and others accumulating garbage, are required 
to have a proper covered receptacle for swill 
and house offal, and to cause the contents to be 
regularly removed as often as twice a week be¬ 
tween the first day of May and the first day of 
November, and once a week at all other sea¬ 
sons. 

Reason for 9 and 10.—Decomposing animal 
and vegetable matters are sources of poison¬ 
ous gases, dangerous to health. 

Rule 11.—Between the first day of May 
and the first day of November, no hogs shall 
be kept, except in pens with floors, kept en¬ 
tirely free from standing water, and regularly 
and freely disinfected ; and during the months 
named no hogs shall be kept elsewhere within 
the jurisdiction of this Board within eighty rods 
of any dwelling, except in pens with dry floors, 
or kept free from standing w T atcr. 

Reason. —Same as for 9 and 10. 

Rule 12.—Xo diseased animal, or its flesh, 
and no decayed, diseased, or uofit meat, fish, 
vegetables, or fruit, or diseased, impure, or 
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adulterated milk or other article, shall be sold 
or offered for sale as food. 

FOE PREVENTING THE SPREAD OF INFEC¬ 
TIOUS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

Rule 13.—Any householder in whose dwell¬ 
ing there shall occur a case of cholera, yellow 
fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, or smal 1-pox, 
shall immediately notify the Board of Health 
of the same, and, until instructions are received 
from the Board, shall not permit any clothing 
or other property that may have been exposed 
to infection to be removed from the house, nor 
shall any occupant take up residence elsewhere 
without the consent of the Board. 

Rule 14.—Persons affected with any of the 
diseases specified in Rule 13, and all articles 
infected by the same, shall be immediately sep¬ 
arated from all persons liable to contractor com¬ 
municate the disease, and none but physicians, 
nurses, and the clergyman of the family, shall 
be allowed access to persons sick with these dis¬ 
eases. 

Rule 15.—Persons recovering from any of 
the diseases specified in the preceding rules, 
and their nurses, shall not leave the premises 
till they have been thoroughly bathed, and 
their clothing disinfected by washing in boiling 
water, or heating to 250° Fah. 

Rule 1G. —All vessels used by such patients 
shall be disinfected by solution of carbolic acid 
or chloride of lime, then emptied, their contents 
buried in earth, and the vessel cleansed with 
boiling water. 

Rule 17. —All personal clothing, bedding, 
towels, etc., and all articles in contact with, or 
used by, the patient, shall be washed in boiling 
water, or exposed to a temperature of 250° 
Fah. 

Rule 18.—Infected feather-beds, pillows, 
and hair mattresses shall have their contents re¬ 
moved and disinfected by thoroughly exposing 
them to the fumes of burning sulphur, and 
their ticks washed in boiling water; but no 
article shall be burned without the direction of 
the Board. Infected straw beds and excelsior 
mattresses shall have their contents removed 
and buried, and their ticks washed in boiling 
water. 


Poison.—If you do not wish to be poisoned, 
do not buy green wall paper, green 'window 
shades, green carpets, green dresses, stockings 
with red or green stripes, red under-clothing, 
hats with green linings, books with green 
covers, or anything which bears a green color, 
unless you first get a chemist to analyze a 
portion and ascertain that there is no arsenic 
in it. All of these articles have been the oc¬ 


casion of death by reason of the poison they 
contained. Only a few days ago we analyzed 
two specimens of wall paper which were 
loaded with arsenic. Beware ! 


Banking Houses for Winter. — A corre¬ 
spondent calls our attention to the fact that 
in the West it is a very common practice to 
prepare for winter by banking the house with 
coarse manure. No one who understands 
the effect of such material upon the health 
would think of surrounding his house with 
it. Use straw, or dry leaves, and clean dirt, 
for the purpose. 


To Test Water.—The organic impurities 
which find their way into wells and cisterns 
are often the cause of typhoid fever. The 
gelatinous matter found upon the stones and 
curb are of this nature. Wholesome water 
has neither taste nor odor. To test it, place 
a few ounces in a clean bottle, drop in a small 
lump of pure loaf sugar, cork it tightly, and 
place it in the sunshine. If it becomes turbid, 
after two weeks’ exposure, it contains sewage, 
or organic impurities, and its use is unsafe. 
If it remains clear, it is pure and wholesome. 


Cleansing Rooms. — R-ooms which have 
been long occupied by the sick should be 
thoroughly cleansed. The old paper, and in 
many cases the plaster, should be replaced by 
new, as it becomes saturated with foul and 
poisonous emanations. The plaster should 
always be washed with a solution of carbolic 
acid in water. (Carbolic acid is cheap if 
bought by the quantity.) Use one half oz. 
of acid to a gallon of water, and apply with 
a whitewash brush. The Chinese remove the 
plaster from their walls very frequently, be¬ 
ing amply paid for the trouble and exj>ense 
by the great value of the old plaster as a fer¬ 
tilizer, on account of the large amount of or¬ 
ganic matter which it contains from absorp¬ 
tion. To facilitate the removal ol' old paper, 
saturate it with saleratus water. 


To Remove Paint Stains.—“ Chloroform re¬ 
moves stains from paint, varnishes, and oils. 
Another very effective fluid for the same pur¬ 
pose is a mixture of six parts of very strong 
alcohol, three parts of liquor ammonia, and a 
quarter part of benzole. Spirits of turpen¬ 
tine also, applied immediately, will reuaove 
paint stains instantly from clothes.” 


To Remove Stains from steel table knives, 
cut a potato in two, dip one of the pieces in 
finely powdered brick-dust, and rub the knife 
with it. 
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Pre-Historic Paces of the United States 
of America. By J. W. Foster, LL. D. 
Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This is a work which does great credit to both 
author and publisher. The first deserves the 
highest commendation for the persevering in¬ 
dustry which has enabled him to place before 
the world, in this beautiful volume, a concise 
compendium of the ethnology of this country. 
The most of that which has hitherto appeared 
upon this subject has been fragmentary and in¬ 
complete. Here we have a systematic and com¬ 
prehensive treatise upon one of the most inter¬ 
esting subjects of modern science. The facts 
brought forward in it are presented in such a 
manner that they will be of interest to the gen¬ 
eral reader as well as to the student of science. 
Although we could not indorse all of the theo¬ 
ries of the author, we can heartily recommend 
the work as the best scientific exposition of the 
subjects considered of any book extant. It de¬ 
serves careful study, and should find a place in 
every public library in the country. Some of 
the subjects considered are, The Antiquity of 
Man, The Mound-Builders, Shell-Banks, Arts 
and Manufactures of the Mound-Builders, An¬ 
cient Mining by the Mound* Builders, Who were 
the Mound-Builders, Unity of the Human Race, 
etc. 

The publishers of this work are attaining 
great success because they publish none but 
first-class books. All their works are handsome 
volumes. 

The World on Wheels. By B. F. Taylor. 
Chicago : S. C. Griggs, & Co. 

This series of pen-pictures, like all of the 
works of Mr. Taylor, are rightly classed among 
the most eccentric literary productions of the 
day. They are full of wit, and have a brilliancy 
peculiarly their own. The style might not be 
wholly pleasing to all tastes, but it deserves the 
credit of originality and variety, and has won 
for the author a wide and deserved reputation. 
The publishers have performed their part in a 
manner truly commendatory, for the book is a 
model of neatness and typographical accuracy. 

Our Wasted Resources : By Wm. Hargreaves, 
M. D. New York : National Temperance So¬ 
ciety. 

This is, in our opinion, one of the most im¬ 
portant works yet published by the above-named 
organization. We cannot better indicate its 
value than by giving the headings of a few of 
the more important chapters. Quantity and 
Cost of Intoxicating Drinks, Comparisons of the 


Cost with other Products, Use of Strong Drinks 
Causes Bad Trade, The Use of Strong Drinks- 
Prevents Production, The Use and the Traffic 
in Strong Drinks Injure Labor, Losses of the 
Nation by the Drink-Traffic, The Use of Alco¬ 
holic Drinks Causes Pauperism, Crime Caused 
by Intoxicating Drinks, etc. The statements 
made by the author are fortified by numerous 
tables which have been carefully collected from 
reliable sources. 

Barford Mills. New York: National Tem¬ 
perance Society. 

A story-book for children, designed to impress 
them with the terrible results of the liquor traf¬ 
fic and intemperance, and to illustrate the fact 
that even young and inexperienced children can 
sometimes do much good when their sympathies 
are enlisted. We regret to notice that this work, 
in common with most other story-books designed 
for Sunday-school libraries, caters to a morbid 
taste for sensational literature by introducing 
into its narrative too much matter of a senti¬ 
mental character. 

Prohibition Does Prohibit. By J. N. Steams. 

New York : National Temperance Society. 

The author of this work is also the business 
agent of the organization by which it is pub¬ 
lished. Probably no person is better prepared 
for the preparation of such a work than was Mr. 
Stearns. As the title indicates, he has attempt¬ 
ed to prove that prohibition is not a failure, as 
is maintained by many ; from our examination 
of the pamphlet, we are convinced that he has 
done so. All temperance workers ought to have 
a copy of this pamphlet. 

The Cottage Hearth. Boston : Milliken & 

Spencer. 

This new monthly is “a magazine of home 
arts and home leisure.” It contains many useful 
hints and interesting notes. We wish it suc¬ 
cess. 

The Sanitarian. New York : A. N. Bell, M. 

D., Editor. 

This journal is doing a noble work for the 
country in the direction of sanitary reform. Its 
contributors are men distinguished in the medi¬ 
cal profession for their candor and their talents. 
Eacli number is valuable, to the practitioner of 
medicine, especially. We are glad to see that a 
“Food Department” has recently been added 
to the journal. We hope this may be enlarged, 
and become more prominent, as its importance 
well deserves. Although the Sanitarian does 
not advocate so thorough reforms as does the 
Reformer, we respect and prize it for the truth 
it does teach, and wish it continued success. 
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fgT A BLrs cross by this paragraph signifies that 
the subscription has expired, und that this number is 
the last that will be sent till the subscription is re¬ 
newed. A renewal is earnestly solicited. 


According to Rowell’s Newspaper Direct¬ 
ory, 1.000 newspapers have failed during the j)ast 
year, involving more than $8,000,000 ; and yet 
the Reformer prospers more than ever before, 
with a daily increasing patronage. During the 
last year there have been printed and sent out 
from this office, for distribution to all the differ¬ 
ent portions of this continent, Europe, Africa, 
and the islands of the sea, more than 12,000,000 
pages of hygienic publications. We would like 
to see some of our contemporaries report. 


Health Almanac. 

t M li Health Almanac for 1870 will be ready 
in a few days, so that orders can be filled in a very 
short time. We are only waiting for paper from 
the manufacturers. Great pains lias been taken 
to make it as perfect as possible in all respects. 
A 3 an almanac, merely, it is much more com¬ 
plete than ordinary almanacs, and gives quite 
an amount of valuable information respecting 
chronological epochs, etc., that will be found in 
no other almanac published. A more complete 
table of contents will be given next month. 


Healthful Cookery. 

A Hand-Book of Food and Diet, or What to 
Eat, How to Eat, When to Eat. Motto : As 
a man eateth, so is he. This is the title of 
our new cook book. It contains everything to 
be found in the old book, with much additional 
and valuable information concerning diet, the 
preservation of various kinds of fruits, and many 
new recipes, with numerous useful household 
hints. One of the most valuable additions iB a 
bill of fare for each month in the year. Tliis 
alone is worth the price of the book, even to 
those who already have copies of the old edition. 
A large edition was published, in anticipation of 
a rapid sale. 


Dress Reform Patterns. 

We give below a brief description of the sev¬ 
eral garments for which we can furnish patterns. 
The advantage which these garments afford, is 
that they secure the four desiderata which phys¬ 
iology tells us should be embodied in the cloth¬ 
ing of the body, which are as follows :— 

1. Unimpeded action of all the vital organs. 


2. An equal temperature of the whole body. 

3. Suspension of the clothing from the should 
era instead of from the hips. 

4. Reduction of the weight of the clothing. 

The following is a list of the garments with 

the prices of patterns :— 

No. 1. A flannel under-garment to be worn 
next to the skin. It covers the whole body 
from neck to wrist and ankles. Price, 50 cts. 

No. 2. A garment combining chemise and 
drawers, arranged with buttons so as to support 
the skirts and stockings from the shoulders. To 
be w r orn next to the preceding garment in cold 
weather. Price, 50 cts. • 

No. 3. This garment combines chemise and 
drawers, and also supplies the place of the cor¬ 
set so efficiently that those who have been ac¬ 
customed to wearing the latter article are happy 
to dispense with it after a single trial of tliis 
dress. It is cut to life the bust perfectly, thus 
affording all desirable support. Price with cloth 
model, 50 cts. 

No. 4. Gabrielle Dress. Tliis may be made 
either long or short to suit the taste of the wear- 
er. Wien worn with pants it should be from 
six to nine inches from the floor. Those who 
do not wish to adopt the pants may wear the 
dress two or three inches from the floor with 
dress drawers and leggins. Price, 50 cts. 

We can also furnish patterns for skirts, pants 
for short dress, and dress drawers with leggins, 
at 25 cts. each. 

Those who w’ish to secure a good fit should 
send the following measurements :— 

1. Bust measure, ^number of inches. 2. Un¬ 
der bust measure. 3. Waist measure. 4. 
Length of waist under arm. 5. Hips, three in¬ 
ches below’ the waist. 6. Width of back across 
shoulders. 7. Length of drawers from waist 
down. 8. Length of back from neck to w r aist. 
9. Length of sleeve inside. 10. Length of sleeve 
outside. 11. Length cf shoulder. 12. Around 
neck. 13. Around arm-size (high up). 

When desired, garments will be made at as 
reasonable rates as possible and sent by express. 
The patterns will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of the prices marked. We employ an experi¬ 
enced dress maker to cut patterns and make 
garments, so that all may feel sure of obtaining 
a good fit if proper measures are sent. We hope 
that our friends will not fail to avail themselves 
of this opportunity for obtaining just what they 
need for their health, comfort, and convenience. 


Wanted. —A w’ornan or girl who understands 
hygienic cooking, to do the w f ork for a family of 
tliree. Willing to pay her a fair price, and will 
treat her as one of the family. A good, com¬ 
fortable horn* for the right party. Or, will let 
the house, furnished, to a competent lady, and 
board witli her. 

For particulars, call on, or address, 

Ralph E. Hoyt, 

7G/+ West Lake Street , Chicago, III. 


j2^Mrs. Mary E. Cox, M. D., hygienic 
physician and lecturer (formerly of Chester, N. 
H.) t Ashland, Sanders Co., Neb. 













